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Memorabilia 





[ is a matter of faith with Lancashiremen 

that what their county thinks today 
England will think tomorrow; and some- 
times, it must be admitted, there has been 
something in their contention. Writing in 
the lately published Transactions for 1955 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society of the Causes of the Civil War in 
Lancashire, Dr. G. H. Tupling shows how 
the religious differences which split the 
country in the reign of Charles I were 
already dividing Lancashiremen at the 
beginning of the century, and makes the 
interesting point that the Book of Sports 
“owed its origin to the religious situation 
in Lancashire, and in its first form applied 
to this county only.” 

Elsewhere in these Transactions Dr. W. A. 
Singleton writes on the traditional domestic 
architecture of the two counties; a subject 
on which the writer and some of his Uni- 
versity colleagues have been doing field- 
work for ten years, much of it on deserted 
Village sites. It was on one of these lonely 
sites, on a wet December day, that Dr. 
Singleton and four other (can they have been 
Three Witches and a Bleeding Sergeant?) 
jmet to found the Deserted Medieval Village 
Research Group, with the ambitious purpose 
of examining the 1,300 known sites and any 
others that may turn up. 

Amongst other interesting contributions 
may be mentioned Mr. A. E. Musson’s 
xccount of the various efforts made early 
n the last century to establish daily news- 
yapers in Lancashire, efforts condemned to 
‘allure by the operation of the “taxes on 
<nowledge”; Mr. H. Clegg’s tribute to the 
hird Duke of Bridgewater who (perhaps to 
-onsole himself for having been jilted by 
one of the beautiful Gunning sisters) made 
canals in Lancashire which are to this day 
among the busiest in England; and Mr. R. C. 
Jarvis’s account of the Forty-Five. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF ‘ AYE’ 

JN his Etymological Dictionary of ihe 

English Language W. W. Skeat con- 
cluded, after considering various possible 
etymologies of the word aye meaning yes, 
that this word may be a peculiar use of the 
personal pronoun 7. Skeat no doubt came 
to this conclusion because the word was 
written J in the earliest texts. 

Yes in the northern dialects of Old French 
was most commonly composed of the 
demonstrative pronoun o (from the Latin 
hoc) and the personal pronoun il (from ille). 
This resulted in the phrase o-i/ which in turn 
produced the single expression oil from 
which developed the Modern French oui. 

Parallel with the use of o with il was the 
use of o with je. This use of the pronoun 
of the first person singular was not so 
common as that of the third person singular, 
but it was fairly common in Early Old 
French. The phrase o-je was usually written 
as one word, and was current-from the 
eleventh century to the thirteenth century 
in northern France. Thus, in the twelfth- 
century romance Aucassin et Nicolette, one 
may read: 

Ba! me connissés vos? fait Aucassins. . . 

Oje, je sai bien que vos estes Aucassins .. . 

(p. 31, ed. Bourdillon, Man. Univ. Press). 
where it is obvious that je has lost its 
individual sense and has completely fused 
with o to form a single word with a single 
meaning. 

Now it was from the end of the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century that a great part 
of the population of England was bilingual, 
speaking a form of northern French, as well 
as English. Could it be that this usage dates 
from this period, and began under French 
influence? It is interesting to note that in 
various parts of the country an Englishman 
may be heard to say oh aye to mark either 
surprise or approval where ‘ correct’ English 
requires oh yes. Could this be a translation 
of the Old French o-je current amongst the 
illiterate after the Conquest, only to emerge 
among the literate in the sixteenth century? 


E. K. C. Varty, U.C.N:S. 
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A NOTE ON THE EXPRESSION ‘ NOT 
TO CARE FOR...’ 


THE Concise Oxford Dictionary tells us 

that the etymon of the verb to care is 
O.E. carian from O.E. caru from O.Teut. 
kard- and that it is not related to the Latin 
cura. 

This may be true from the etymological 
point of view, but it seems to the writer that, 
from the syntactical point of view, one 
particular usage of the verb fo care is in fact 
related to the Latin cura through the Old 
French cure: namely, in the expression not 
to care for something. 

This expression is fairly commonly used 
to mean not to like something, e.g. “‘ I do not 
care for Shakespeare (shrimps, shallotts or 
shilly-shallying)”” means “I do not like 
Shakespeare (etc.).” The expression n’avoir 
pas cure de quelque chose abounds in Old 
French literature with the meaning ne pas 
aimer quelque chose as, for example, in the 
following sentences (all taken from the 10th 
ed. of K. Barisch’s Chrestomathie de 
l’ Ancien Frangais): 

1. Li quens se taist, n’a cure de plaidier .. . 

(Aliscans, pice 19,357). 

2. Vos estes fee, si n’avons cure de vo conpaignie. 

(Aucassin et Nicolette, p. 56, 258). 
3. Ele s’escrie et jure 
Que de mon geu n’a cure. 
(Pastourelle. p. 62c, 36). 

Now cure is here the direct descendant of 
the Latin cura. What is more, it survives in 
Modern French with the meaning of care 
only in the expression n’en avoir cure de 
quelque chose. It was rarely used in Old 
French in the positive form, and is likewise 
rarely used in Modern English, with the 
meaning fo like. 

Is it not likely, therefore, that in the 
expression not to care for something the 
English care is related to the Latin cura 
through Old French usage in England in the 
two centuries following 1066? 


EB. K..C. Vartry, UCNS. 


A PRAYER OF THE FIVE JOYS 
UNDER this title Carleton Brown printed 

as no. 18 of his English Lyrics of the 
XIIIth Century (Oxford, 1932) a noem from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 323. Each 


stanza concludes with a prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin; that in the fifth stanza, line 
58, reads: 

leuedi, tuet thov me mi bene. 
The word tuet here has caused difficulty. 
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Brown glossed it as ‘urge, present 
urgently ’, derived from O.E. tyhtan. Th 
sense is not appropriate, and the phonolog 
difficult if not impossible. As Kemp Malone 
said in his article, “Notes on Midd 
English Lyrics”, E.L.H. ii (1935), 60, sucha 
derivation requires, in this MS, a spelling 
such as tust. (Malone also suggests tuci 
but while this is an easier emendation, jt 
does not accord with the spelling practice; 
of Scribe A of the Trinity MS.) 

Malone believed that tuet should rather 
be emended to cuet, which would in th 
orthography of this MS. be equivalent tp 
cweth, from O.E. cwethan ‘declare’. The 
change is palaeographically easy, of course, 
but the sense it achieves seems to me wy. 
convincing: does a donor ‘declare’ , 
request? 

A better-founded explanation of tuet js 
available. There is in early English a well 
attested phrase meaning ‘to grant a 
request’, in which the closely associated 
nouns bene and bone are governed by the 
verb tithe (O.E.D. s.v. Tithe, v.1), OE 
tizthian, tyzthian. The O.E.D. quotes, fo 
example: 

O.E. Bede: Ne hine mon . . . his ben 
tyzthian wolde 
Trinity Homilies: God haued . . . tided 
te bene 
Cotton Homilies: Leafdi 
mine bone 
and there are other occurrences in Seintt 
Marherete and Cursor Mundi. 

On the above evidence, particularly that 
of the quotation from the Cotton Homilies 
it seems clear that we should expect in the 
Trinity poem the phrase tuthe thov me mi 
bene; as -th- is often spelt -t- in this MS the 
verb form would be tute, which the scribe 
has corrupted by reversing the last two 
letters. The text should read tute thov me 
mi bene, ‘ grant me my request ’. 


G. K. W. JOHNSTON. 


Canberra University College, 
Canberra City, A.C.T. 


. . . tude m 


iNNS OF COURT NOMENCLATURE 
I 

HE date of the first appearance of bar, 

barrister, inner- and _ outer-barrister 

according to O.E.D., is 1545. Its authority 

is a report presented to Henry VIII (c. 154- 

45) on the organisation of the Inns o 
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Court! All these terms, however, can be 
found in the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn,’ 
at earlier dates. 

(1) Bar, from which the other terms 
derive? is found in 1521: “... it is agreed 
that M. Combis . . . shalbe called to the 
Barr in this Terme...” (p. 201). 

(2) Utter barrister. A statute of 1465/6, 
in Latin, regulating the length of the course 
of study, contains the following passage (as 
rendered by the editor of the Black Books): 
« _, all being summoned who are of the 
said Society, as well at the Bench as at the 
Bar, called ‘ vtterbarresters’, . . .” (p. 41). 
If this is not satisfactory evidence of early 
ue in English (though the fact that the 
editor transcribes litteratim and puts the 
word between inverted commas suggests 
that it must be so considered) the foliowing 
passage, entirely in English, occurs in 1519: 
“Hit is agreed . . . that he that shalbe 
chosen hereafter to be Kyng ouer Cristmas 
Day shall occupy then the said rowme if he 
be present, and if he be absent the Marshall 
... by the aduyse of the Uttre Baresters 
present, to name another to occupy the same 
rowme ...” (p. 189).* 


(3) Inner barrister. The term first appears 
in the records in 1526/7: “ Mr. Heigham 
fined 20d. ‘for that he dydded nat syne the 
casse the Sondaye at neyght afore All 
Hallow daye with deliberacion, nor wold nat 
tarye to [?so that] the Inder-barresters 
myght writte the casse with leyser ’.” (p. 215). 


*Printed in Fortescutus Ilustratus, Edward 
Waterhouse, London, 1663, pp. 539-46. The report 
was prepared by Sir Nicholas Bacon and two 
associates. 

*The Records of Lincoln’s Inn: The Black 
Books, London, 1897, vol. i. 

At some early date in the history of the Inns 
there was doubtless a physical barrier separating 
the junior members of the Society from their 
seniors. As the editor of the Inner Temple 
Calendar points out (vol. i, index, s.v. “bar, 
inner”) the distinction between the inner and 
outer barristers was exactly the opposite from what 
it later came to imply, wher a “call to the bar” 
pecame a figurative expression equivalent to 

graduation.” At this early period the inner 
barristers were those who were not yet called. The 
utter barristers were those who were oustre (outre) 
or outside the bar, those who had jumped a hurdle 
In their professional course. 

R In a note in Law Quarterly Review, xlvi. 405-6, 
_— Cohen back-dated barrister to 1532/3, on 
the evidence of a Sumptuary Act. He commented: 

S$... various grades of lawyers are mentioned 
by name, it would seem that in 1530 ‘ barrister’ 
Was novel.” But it was not all that novel. 
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Il 


While the report presented to Henry VIII 
must now be abandoned as the first 
authority for the above words, it can still 
furnish evidence of the use of two terms at 
a date earlier than those given in O.E.D. 

(1) Education. “. . . tending onely to the 
right institution and education of Your 
subjects.” (Waterhouse, p. 543.) This 
would seem to correspond to the Diction- 
ary’s sense 3, ‘systematic instruction, 
schooling or training,” for which the earliest 
Dictionary reference is 1616; or at least 
shows sense 2, “the process of ‘ bringing- 
up’” (earliest reference, 1531), shading off 
into sense 3, since the report as a whole is 
concerned with education in exactly this 
latter sense. 

(2) Conference. . . the Pension... 
shall be holden, which Pension . . . is nothing 
else but a conference and Assembly . . .” 
(Ibid., p. 546). The earliest Dictionary 
reference for this (sense 6, “a formal meet- 
ing for consultation”) is 1586. 


Ill 

A previous note of mine (cxcviii, p. 3) 
stands in need of amendment. I there noted 
the word puttes as occurring in English for 
the first time in 1510. This can be back- 
dated to 1503/4. “Item, paid to the sed 
Stuard for his puttes . . .” (Black Books, vol. 
i, p. 133). This, says the editor, is the first 
set of accounts given in English. 


D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


MS NOTES TO SPENSER’S ‘ FAERIE 
QUEENE’ 


"THE Cambridge University Library 

possesses a copy of Ponsonby’s Faerie 
Queene, Books IV-VI, 1596, Sel 5.102 in 
which there are marginal notes of consider- 
able interest. The date can be established 
only approximately: the writer uses a mixed 
hand, predominantly secretary, and a refer- 
ence to Camden’s “Eliz” must place his 
activity after 1615, the year of the publica- 
tion of the Annales Book I, or, more prob- 
ably, after 1625 when a second Book and 
the English translation by Abraham Darcy 
appeared. The volume has been trimmed 
and re-bound, with a consequent sacrifice 
of parts of the notes and any clues there 
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may have been as to provenance. A 
signature, ‘E Kelly’, occurs on the title 
page, but in another and later hand. All 
that can be said, in effect, is that these notes 
must have been made a generation, or at 
most two, after the publication of the poem; 
and their interest lies in their near-con- 
temporary nature. They indicate what a 
reader of this time thought worth remark- 
ing as he went through the poem, particu- 
larly what, and how much, he made of the 
topical allusions in Book V. The notes are, 
in fact, heaviest in this book, Book IV 
running it fairly close, whereas in Book VI 
they dwindle to very little. 

Many are mere signposts, marking the 
entry of a character or an important 
moment in the narrative which the reader 
wishes to remember. In Book IV the 
adventures of Cambel are punctuated with 
“Cambel Canace his sister” (ii.35), “‘ ye 
virtue of Cambells ring” (iii.24), “‘ Cambel 
captiv[e]”’ (iv.22). The rape of Amoret by 
Lust, Arthur’s failure to recognise Timias, 
the death of Corflambo are also marked. 
Notes of a similar kind continue through 
Book V: “A _ headlesse Ladie” (i.14), 
“ Brigadore St Guyons ” (iii.10), “ Florimells 
gyrdle ” (iv.15) “ Artigall yeeldes [to the] Q 
of Amaz[ons] (v.16) etc. Like many after 
him, this annotator can confuse one 
character with another, putting Artegal for 
Britomart in vi.8; and he also inserts infor- 
mation given later by Spenser about the 
identity of unnamed characters: thus in the 
stanza in which Ate is making her slander- 
ous accusations about Amoret he underlines 
“a stranger knight’ and adds “ Britomart ” 
in the margin (i.48). 

Not all the notes are concerned with the 
progress of the narrative: the allegory and 
the moral themes also attracted his attention. 
He is interested in personifications, remarks 
upon them when they occur, and sometimes 
provides fuller interpretation than that given 
by Spenser. At the first appearance of Ate 
and Duessa (IV.i.18 & 19) he introduces his 
own version of their significance: Duessa is 
“Duplex dissimulatio. Hypocrasie” and 
Ate “ATM (?n). calamitas: De[a]quae 
noxas immittit mo[r] talibus. sc. Discord 
mallice slaunder”. Blandamour, Ate’s 
escort, is also explained: he stands for 
“ fflatterie ”, a quality he certainly possesses 
but not one mentioned explicitly by Spenser 
who is concerned here only with his in- 
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stability and fickleness. Glauce, who join 
this group shortly afterwards, is associates 
somewhat unkindly with “ GAav€ noctua”, 
the screech owl. 

Spenser’s classical allusions call for dis. 
plays of learning. ‘ Demogorgon’ (IV.jii.4?) 
is underlined and glossed “God of y 
fetes”, and the lists of deities in the 
marriage of Thames and Medway ar 
annotated at some length in one stanza. The 
stanza is: 

Phorcys, the father of that fatall brood, 

By whom those old Heroes wonne such fame: 

And Glaucus, that wise soothsayes understood; tur 
And tragicke Inoes sonne, the which became || % } 
A God of seas through his mad mothers blame, | senfent 
Now hight Palemon, and is saylers frend;! pen; t 
Great Brontes, and Astraeus, that did shame _jgtter 

Himself with incest of his kin unkend ; d “ 

And huge Orion, that doth tempests still portend: th 
‘Ino’ is glossed “ grece Leucothea: haec tis sr 
e[st]dea”; Palemon “alr (ie. aliter) of frie 
melicertes a Latinis portunus a[ppela}tus, | i ™ 
quod portubus pro[vehitur]” and Astraeus! ink ie 
“s fie. scilicet] unus ex Titanibus c{?um| 2 “ 
[Auro]ra concubuit, et ex[?ea] [?] neravit f mtg 
Astraeam [??] nes ventos ”. rom 
























In a note on Chrysaor at the beginning! Lads 
of Book V the commentator refers to Nata}s} Jy, 
Comes and it is probable that ti: Bu 
Mythologiae was the source of the informa- Fe 
tion he gives here too; for everything he A 
adds, the Greek name for Ino, the alterna- Evide 
tive appellations of Palemon, and the dna’ 
incestuous relation between Astrzus and his the f 
sister are to be found in the chapters or |: Que 
Neptune and on Ino and Palemon.? The deo | 
explanations continue through this canto but} « Che 
the others are briefer and sometimes un- In 
decipherable. They suggest a reader who impo 
enjoys parading his knowledge, whether the n 
called for or not. His note on Arthur's to th 
sword is far wide of the mark® and his papas 
glosses upon the name of Talus give that tame 
character more than his due of humanity: prov 

"IV. xi. 13. with 

2? Warton (Observations on the Faerie Queene wou! 
1754, p. 74) was the first to suggest that Spenser had Adi 
drawn his account of Astraeus from Natales Comes. Ic 
The relevant passages are in Mythologiae, Frank-§- resp 
fort 1584, Book 2, Cap. VIII, p. 169 & Book &# the 
Cap. IIII, pp. 833-9. There are no close resem- part 
blances in phrase between Comes and the marginal k 
notes here, and it is difficult therefore to recomg Mak 
struct the damaged passages. ther 

* Its name, Chrysaor, sends him to Natales Comes 1 
where he finds the story of the birth of Pegasus andy 
the giant Chrysaor who sprang from the decapitat hens 





head of Medusa. His note runs: ‘“ Chrysaor // or 
ine et salva / ex meduse# sangui / Nat. Comes Tl 
ibr/ ” 
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he calls him “radAyouppwv audax et 
dens” and “ Bellicosus audax in adversis 
tiens et constans.” 

Apart from such explanations, or attempts 
at explanation, of meaning, the notes give 
some indication of what interested the reader 
in Spenser’s poetry. Book IV is to the 
modern mind particularly memorable, for 
the poetry of the scenes of Scudamour’s 
winning of Amoret in the Temple of Venus 
and the marriage of Thames and Medway, 
but it is not these so much as the moral 
content that attracted this seventeenth- 
century reader. He calls attention to the 
sententiae by brackets or small strokes of the 
pen; tags such as “For evill deedes may 
better then bad words be bore” (IV.iv.4) 
and “Its best to hope the best, though of 
- aes | the worst affrayd ” (IV.vi.37) promptly arrest 
aliter) his attention, he summarises the three kinds 
slaltus, | of friendship distinguished in the opening 
straeys| ines. of Canto IX; emphasises “the 
[um] fanjcient dayes of [temJperance and 
neravit | Chastitie”” (IV.viii.29), and adds a couplet 
| from The Shepheardes Calender* to amplify 

inning | the lines : 

True he it said, whatever man it sayd, 
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Nata) § That love with gall and hony doth abound, 
tthe But if the one be with the other wayd, 

forma- + For every dram of hony therein found, 

ing he|. | A pound of gall doth over it redound. 

Iterna- (IV. x.l) 


Evidently the annotator thought “ whatever 
man” was Spenser himself and thus makes 
_the first comparative note to The Faerie 
‘Queene. The tribute to Chaucer in IV.ii.32 
also seemed to him to deserve remark as 


d_ the 
ind his 
ers OF 
+ The 


" » “Chaucers high [p]rayse ”. 
owl. In Book V, the notes take on a new 
hether} portance. The annotator has followed 


the narrative carefully, giving some thought 
to the allegory, with the result that he makes 
a number of interpretative comments on the 
same lines as those in Book IV: Pollente 


rthur's 
nd his 
e that 





any: provokes the note “ powerfull”, the Giant 
Queen with the scales “ Ostentation” and “that 
ser had WOuld have aequallitie of degrees”, and 
Come. Adicia “Iniustitia scelus”. But it is his 
Frank-§ Tesponse to the political allusions which is 
_ the most interesting. Book V is the one 
arginalg Patt of The Faerie Queene in which Spenser 
recon, Makes his topical intention so obvious that 
ied there is no escaping it. The trial of Duessa, 


*‘Thomalin’s Embleme. March 121-2. His 
Tendering is not quite accurate as he transposes 
honey and Gall : 

Of Hony and of Gaule in love there is store: 

The Honye is much, but the Gaule is more. 
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the aid sent by Mercilla to Belge, Artegall’s 
rescue of Irene, are based upon events which 
occurred in his lifetime and reflect both the 
people and the issues involved. The 
annotator evidently regarded the allegory 
as capable of exact interpretation and re- 
corded the corresponding historical fact or 
person as he went along. There has since 
been considerable variety of opinion as to 
some of the identities, and although this 
reader is not necessarily right he was nearer 
to Spenser in time. There was no Upton at 
hand to explain the allusions, no one indeed 
to tell him that there were allusions to be 
explained, except the poet himself in the 
poem as it stood. What he picked up, what 
he allowed to slide by, may be of some 
moment: silence could argue ignorance, but 
it could equally indicate that no particular 
person or occasion was intended. On the 
whole, it may be said, that he goes for 
interpretations that, since Upton, have been 
generally received. There are not many 
surprises, but even so, here at least is a 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
voice supporting meanings now established, 
Spenser’s first common reader recognising 
the presence of “historical allegory” and 
making what he can of it. 

The first specifically political interpreta- 
tion occurs in Canto IX with the arrival of 
Arthur and Artegal at the Court of Mercilla, 
and the arraignment of Duessa. The 
previous episodes which have acquired some 
topical colouring for modern critics were 
evidently not so regarded by this reader: the 
abuse of monopolies, the communistic 
doctrines of the Anabaptists, the armament 
of the Armada ships, do not enter his notes 
on Pollente, the Giant and the scales, 
Adicia and the Soldan,® but only the moral 
and social evils, the forms of injustice, that 
they represent. The trial of Duessa first 
awakens his interest in events of a particular 
time and place. Whether he knew that 
James VI had taken offence at the repre- 
sentation of his mother in this scene and 
had sent a protest to Elizabeth,® the identifi- 

* Upton first suggested that the Soldan’s chariot 
was a covert description of the Armada: the great 
height of the turrets built on the ships, the hooks 
attached to the Prince of Parma’s navy, and the 
instruments of torture with which they were 
furnished can be paralleled in Spenser’s account of 
the chariot. See The Faerie Queene, edited by John 
Upton, 1758. Vol. 2. Pp. 624-6. 


* Robert Bowes to Lord Burghley Nov. 12 1596. 
See Variorum Spenser Vol. V. p. 244. 
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cation was obvious enough, and sstill 
sufficiently the talk of London for Ben 
Jonson to state it as a fact when he visited 
Drummond in 1619.7. The annotator inserts 
the date ‘ 1586’ and ‘ Q of Scotes’ the open- 
ing lines of stanza 38; the witness for the 
prosecution, 


a sage old Syre, that had to name 
The Kingdomes care, with a white silver 43 


is identified as “ Burgley. Lo trea= ”, who 
was one of the commissioners at the trial; 
and two pieces of information are given 
about the outcome. “Shee guiltie” is 
underlined with the marginal note “d 8 ffebr 
1587”; and “‘d at peter=// [bur]gh 1’ 
Aug 1587” is inserted beside the line “* And 
yeelding the last honour to her wretched 
corse”. These refer to Mary’s execution at 
Fotheringay on February 8th, and her inter- 
ment in Peterborough Cathedral on the first 
of August.® 

The description of Gloriana’s state and 
the progress of the trial have been closely 
followed as the chain of marginal notes 
shows: “ye porter” and “ ye usher” point 
the lines referring to Awe and Order in 
stanza 23, “Q. Eliz.” glosses “ that gratious 
Queene”, the entrance of the chief actors, 
Zele, Duessa, Blandamour, and Paridell is 
noted, and Ate is interpreted ‘“‘i.e. 
Calamitas”. No attempt is made to give 
personal identifications of them, nor, dis- 
appointingly, is any name put forward for 
Malfont, the traitorous poet. The one un- 
expected detail is the introduction of 
“[Frjench and Scotch [amba]ssadors” at 
the point where Mercilla places Artegal and 
Arthur on each side of her throne so that 
they may fully understand the issues at 
stake and “ witnesse forth aright in forrain 
land” (iv.37). Grey and Leicester were 
members of the commission which con- 
ducted the trial, but the annotation refers to 
the fact that the ambassadors of the two 
countries made protests to Elizabeth and she 
defended her action to them. It is evident 
that this seventeenth-century reader has no 
difficulty in giving Arthur and Artegal a 
quite different significance from that which 
they bear in other parts of the allegory. 


*Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden 1619. Bodley Head Quarto. 1930. 


p. 9. 

* The body was romoved to the Henry VII Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey when James I came to the 
throne in 1603. 
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In the next episode Spenser moves to the 
subject of the Netherlands. He describes 
how “two springals of full tender years” 
came to Mercilla’s court to ask for help for 
their mother, Belge, whose country has beep 
invaded by a Tyrant Geryoneo and twelve 
of whose seventeen sons have been sacrificed 
to the Tyrant’s “Idole”. The general 
purport is plain: Belge represents the Low 
Countries, the seventeen sons the seventeen 
Provinces, twelve of which were in Spanish 
control and the remaining five struggling 
to preserve their religious and civil liberty. 
But the exact identity of the “two 
springals” and of Geryoneo’s agents, his 
“Seneschal” and “ Eurytion” and even of 
Geryoneo himself, have occasioned some 
speculation. Upton identified the two 
springals with the Marquis of Hauree and 
Adolph Metkerk who came to England as 
envoys from the United Provinces in 1577. 
Geryoneo, he thought, represented Philip of 
Spain, and his Seneschal, the Regent of the 
Netherlands, the Prince of Parma. Later 
commentators have thrown doubts on all 
these identifications. Gough’? equated the 
two springals with the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, which were taking the lead in 
the struggle, and Geryoneo with the whole 
Hapsburg dynasty and not Philip only. The 
Variorum Editor regards Geryoneo as 
“Philip or the Spanish power generally” 
and the Seneschal as “a representation of 
Alva." Spenser’s methods of allegorising 
do not, of course, usually encourage pre- 
cisely limited equations: and “ the Spanish 
power generally ” fits better with the history 
of Belge’s relation with her oppressor than 
does the person of only one, although the 
worst, of these tyrants, but the other details 
are in this episode so circumstantial as to 
point to one definite and limited occasion. 

The annotator is quite clear about the 
occasion and the personalities. He inserts 
above the stanza about the two springals: 
“They had audience 9 Julii 1588” and in 
the margin 

] ye provinces 


frtoutal 2s & Zealand. 
[V.x.6] 


* The Faerie Queene, ed. by John Upton, 2 vols. 
1758. Vol. 2. p. 628. 
° A. B. Gough, The Faerie Queen, Book V. 1918, 
ie by H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Handbook, 


” Ray Heffner, Special Editor, Variorum edition. 
Book V, p. 249. 
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er on, he notes that the “seventeen 
oe sonnes” are the “17 pro”, the “ fell 
nt” “ph. y 2 K of Sp”, Eurytion “ ye 
Duke of Alva”, and the Tyrant’s Seneschal 
the “prince of [Pa]rma”. When Arthur 
asks for the Queen’s permission to undertake 
the enterprise, a marginal note adds: 
“19 Dec. 1586 
Ro Ea of Leyce[ster] 
continuing less intelligibly : 
“ Zeland 


Rob Ea of 
19 ye olde 


After his meeting with Belge, Arthur reaches 
acity which had once belonged to her but 
now “by force extort out of her hand”: 
this is “ [Antw]erpia” which after its long 
resistance had capitulated and had been 
forced to honour the Tyrant’s Idole, “ ye 
Masse ”. 

All this information can be corroborated 
historically. After the failure of the negotia- 
tions with France and the realisation that no 
help was to be had from that quarter, the 
patriots sent a deputation to offer Elizabeth 
the sovereignty of the free provinces and to 
ask for aid against Spain. These emissaries, 
about a dozen in all, arrived in London 
early in July 1585, were lodged in the Cloth- 
worker's Hall near the Tower, and pro- 
ceeded in royal barges down the river to 
Greenwich where they were received in 
audience on July 9.12 The two springals 
are thus not individual characters but as the 
annotator says the representatives of the 
two leading provinces and their colleagues. 
Long delays followed, attributable partly to 
the false news that the danger to Antwerp, 
then under siege by the Prince of Parma, 
was no longer acute, and partly to difficulties 
in settling the conditions upon which the aid 
was to be sent; but eventually an expedition 
sailed under the command of Leicester and 
reached Flushing on December 19."* In the 
interval Antwerp had fallen and Philip, 
through the Regent, the Prince of Parma, 
had ordered the rebuilding of the Citadel 
and the restoration of the Catholic faith. 
Parma, a brilliant and heroic general, was a 
Magnanimous conqueror who _ protected 
Antwerp from spoliation by the victors, but 
he was necessarily immovable on the ques- 





1918, ; 


Ibook, 


dition. 





tion of religious liberty: conformity or exile 
"J. L. Motley. The United Netherlands. 1904. 
Vol. 1, p. 346-8 


* Ibid., p. 408. 
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was the choice given to the citizens, and the 
commercial prosperity of the city began to 
wane with the departure of many upon 
whose enterprise it depended. The point is 
emphasised by the annotator in his repeated 
“the Inquisition” “The Masse” in the 
margin. 

Thus the nameless reader, following 
Spenser’s narrative, fixes it in a single series 
of events starting from the deputation to 
the Queen in July 1585. “The Spanish 
fury” and the policy of extermination 
carried out by Alva in the earlier phases of 
the revolt remain in the background, and 
the more prominent figure is Parma against 
whom Leicester's expedition was sent. It is 
Alva who is represented by the “cruel 
carle’,’ Eurytion, “ which all strangers slew, 
Ne day nor night did sleepe ”, Parma by the 
Tyrant’s Seneschall who “ vanquisht all ven- 
trous knights in fight”, while Prince Arthur 
for the time being becomes Leicester.” 

The poem then turns to Artegall, and 
“ Arthure Lo; Gray ” as the annotator says. 
Here the comments are comparatively 
straightforward. They begin with a reference 
to a source “An 1580. Camden’s Eliz= 
eodem an: ” identify Grantorto on his first 
mention as “ Geraldus Comes Desmond ”, 
and add another piece of information by 
the same stanza 

** 1579 near [?Smer]wick ye Castle 

[ ] subdued. 
This presumably refers to the destruction of 
Fort del Oro and the massacre of the 
Spaniards who were holding it. The 
annotator’s date is wrong but as he has 
twice deleted “1578” from the beginning 
of the episode this is hardly surprising. He 
perhaps tried to remember, then went to 
Camden and discovered that Gray landed 
in 1580, and failed to correct his first guess. 
He offers, however, a new candidate for Sir 
Sergis, “ the aged wight,” 

** After the date of Leicester’s arrival at Flushing 
and the identification of “‘ the noble Briton prince”, 
the annotator inserts the cryptic phrases: 
“ Zeland”, “Rob. Ea of” and “19 ye olde”. 
Leicester was not, of course, 19 years old at that 
time. Something has disappeared in the trimming 
of the margin and the reference might conceivably 
be to Maurice of Nassau, who was born in 1567. 
He was seigneur of Flushing in the Province of 
Zeeland, had offered the port as a pledge to 
England in return for aid to the Netherlands, and 
was present with his step-mother, Louise de Coligny 
(whose situation was much like that of Belge) to 
welcome Leicester upon his landing. See J. L. 

Motley, op. cit., pp. 382-3 and 408-9. 
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Who through his years long since aside had 
The onat armes, and battell quite forgone: 
V.xi.37 

Gough thinks this man represented some 
retired statesman, experienced in Irish affairs, 
“probably Sir Henry Sidney who visited 
Lord Gray on his appointment as Deputy 
in 1580”. This annotator has however a 
different suggestion to make: 

C Cosbie le[ader] 

of ye Kernes [ ] 

yeres old. 

In Camden’s account Lord Gray as soon as 
he arrived in Dublin marched against the 
rebels at Glandilough, some twenty-five 
miles to the south in the Wicklow mountains, 
ordering all the captains who had come to 
welcome him to gather their troops and 
accompany him. The place was: 

a Vale full of Grasse, the most part of 
it fertile, and fit to feede Cattell, situated 
at the foote of a steepe Rocke, full of 
Springs, and so environed with Trees and 
thicke bushes, that the Inhabitants of the 
Countrey knew not the wayes in it. When 
they were come to the place, Cosby, the 
Leader of the light-armed Jrish, (which 
they call, Kearnes,) who knew the situa- 
tion well, advertized the others of the 
danger in entering into that Valley, being 
so fit a place for ambuscadoes. Notwith- 
standing this advice, they must undertake 
it, and hee exhorteth them to behave 
themselves couragiously: and himselfe, 
being threescore and ten yeeres of age, 
marched in the Front, and the others 
followed him. But they were no sooner 
gone downe, but they were showred upon 
with musket-shot, like hayle driven by a 
tempest, from the bushes where the Rebels 
were placed, and not a man of them to be 
discerned. The most part of them were 
slaine there, the rest retyring, and clyming 
up the Rockes and ragged wayes, with 
much adoe came to the Deputie, who 
siood upon a Hill expecting the event.’® 

Perhaps his Secretary was with him and 
afterwards remembered the courageous old 
man and paid a tribute to his fidelity and 
his knowledge in the figure of Sir Sergis. 
This is pure speculation, but it is worth 
remarking that Upton, without, of course, 


8 William Camden. 


The True and 
Royal History of the famous Empresse Elizabeth. 
Translated from the French of Paul de Bellegant by 
Abraham Darcie. (1625) p. 406. 


Annales, 
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any idea of a connection between Cosh 
and Sergis (whom he takes to be Walsing. 
ham), observed the likeness between the 
scenery of Glandilough and the setting of 
the encounter between Artegal and Malen. 
gin, which is obviously drawn from Irish 
landscape; and that Spenser’s latest bio. 
grapher suggests that he may well have been 
present at this, the first active step Gray 
took against the rebels.** Cosby was killed 
in the ambush, and he was still, despite his 
seventy years, an active soldier; but 
Spenser’s portraits from life never possess 
photographic exactitude (Sir Calidore sur. 
vives his fight with the Blatant Beast and 
Sidney did not) and this may be an occasion 
where a memorable figure in Spenser's 
experience found his way into the poem. 
Equally it may be an occasion where the 
annotator is relying on the information 
Camden could give him and not upon any 
first-hand knowledge of his own, in which 
case we can at least conclude that the 
identity of the “aged wight” was not 
obvious to a _ reasonably well-informed 
reader of his day. 

One other episode remains, that of 
Burbon. Here there is no difficulty in the 
recognition of the central figure: every critic 
has seen in the abandonment of the shield 
given to Burbon by the Redcrosse Knight 
Henri IV’s abjuration of the Protestant faith 
in 1593 in order to win Paris, and the 
annotator was only the first of them all when 
he wrote down “ The K of Navar[re.]” The 
Grandtorto of this scene is not for him the 
same as the Grantorto of the Irish episode, 
and in this he exhibits the same flexibility 
of mind (for in reading Spenser it cannot 
justly be called inconsistency) as he showed 
in allowing Artegal and Arthur to represent 
the Scotch and French ambassadors at one 
stage in the trial of Duessa. In the tradi- 
tion acceptance both Gran(d)tortos repre- 
sent Spain; but Gough and H. S. V. Jones 
have argued in preference a case for the 
Pope. The annotator’s brief hieroglyphic 
“ ph. 2K” puts him with the traditionalists. 

After Book V this early reader found few 
occasions to comment. Only one annota- 
tion is worth remarking and this may be by 


** Alexander C. Judson. The Life of Edmund 
Spenser 1945. p. 88. The correct name of the 
place is not Glandilough but Glenmalure. See 
J. A. Froude. History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. Vol. XI 1870, p. 229. 
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yther hand.’’ It applies to the hermit 
ho treated Calepine and Serena for the bite 
* the Blatant Beast, a man who had once 
wen a famous knight and now: 
... weary of this worlds unquiet waies 
He tooke him selfe unto this Hermitage, 
In which he liv’d alone, like carelesse bird in cage. 
(VI.vi.4) 
Ibeside these lines is written: 
An ~y etat 


The allusion is precise enough, to a version 
on in 1518, but his identity is left un- 
revealed. 


("ll the author please let us have his 
tame. ] 


* A thicker pen, blacker ink, more fluent and less 
gular penmanship differentiate it from most of 
the notes in Book V; and the Latin formula is 
wed instead of the “‘ ye olde”’ of the note to V. 





ABORROWING FROM THE “ FAERIE 
QUEENE ” IN ‘OLD MORTALITY ” 


THE description of Habbakuk Muckle- 

wrath, spiritual guide to the lunatic 
fringe of rebels in Old Mortality (Ch. xxii), 
sems to have been suggested by lines in the 
Faerie Queene. 


The rags of a dress which had once been 
black, added to the tattered fragments of 
a shepherd’s plaid, composed a covering 
scarce fit for the purposes of decency, 
much less for those of warmth and com- 
fort. A long beard, as white as snow, 
hung down on his breast, and mingled 
with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, 
which hung in elf-locks around his wild 
and staring visage. The features seemed 
to be extenuated by penury and famine, 
until they hardly retained the likeness of 
a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, 
and wandering, evidently betokened a be- 
wildered imagination. He held in his 
hand a rusty sword, clotted with blood, 
| as were his long, lean hands, which were 
) garnished at the extremity with nails like 
eagle’s claws. 
The “rags of a dress . . . scarce fit for 
€ purposes of decency”, the “ bushy, un- 
mbed, grizzled hair” hanging around the 
ace, the “wild and staring visage”, and 
ecatures “‘extenuated by penury and 
— ” are apparently based on the 
cription of Despair (FQ, I, ix, 35-36); the 
lalics are mine. 
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His griesie lockes, long growen and unbound, 

Disordred hong about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face; through which his hollow eyne 

Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 

His raw-bone cheekes, through penurie and pine, 

Were shronke into his jawes, as he did never 

dyne. 

His garment nought but many ragged clouts, 

With thornes together pind and patched was, 

The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts. 

The stanza goes on to describe the corpse 
of Sir Terwin, in which a “rusty knife” is 
“ fast fixed’; the detail may have become 
transposed into Mucklewrath’s “rusty 
sword ”. 

The “ nayles like claws” of Mammon (II, 
vii, 3), another of Spenser’s grotesques, may 
be the clue for “ nails like eagle’s claws.” 

The episode of the Cave of Despair was 
apparently in Scott’s mind when he was 
writing Old Mortality; at any rate he uses 
lines from one of the stanzas cited above 
(I, ix, 35) as the epigraph to a subsequent 
chapter (43). 


The darksome cave they enter, where they found 


sic 

The accursed (sic) man, low sitting on the 
ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 


EDWIN B. BENJAMIN. 


A CRUX IN “ THE TEMPEST ” 


UP to the present, no satisfactory solution 

seems to have been proposed of the 
crux in “ The Tempest” Act IV, Sc. 1, line 
64. It is hoped that the following may 
commend itself to some readers. 

The first eight lines of Iris’s speech made 
at the beginning of the masque are as 
follows: 

Line — Ceres, most bounteous Lady, thy rich 


as 
Of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and 


Pease ; 

The Turphie-Mountaines, where live nibling 
Sheepe, 

And flat Medes thetched with Stover, them to 
keepe: 


Thy bankes with pioned, and twilled brims ; 

Which spungie Aprill, at thy hest betrims ; 

To make cold Nymphes chast crownes; & thy 

broome-groues ; 

Whose shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues, 

The problem centres on the two words 
“pioned” and “twilled”. Among the 
suggestions that have been made are that 
“ pioned” is “ peonies”, and also that it is 
the marsh-marigold, of which “ peony” is 
a provincial name in Warwickshire. Another 
suggestion is that it means “ trenched ”. 
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As to “twilled”’, it has been suggested 
that it may mean “ridged”, or that it was 
intended to apply to plaited osiers employed 
to prevent the erosion of the banks of 
streams, this being a Warwickshire usage. 

Now let us examine the whole of the 
passage quoted above, as it appears in the 
First Folio. 

To begin with, the lines are addressed to 
Ceres, and so must be appropriate to her. 

Secondly, the words “‘ Leas, Wheate, Rye, 
Barley, Fetches, Oates and Pease” all begin 
with a capital letter. If “ pioned” were a 
noun, it would be reasonable to expect it to 
follow suit and also begin with a capital 
letter, though it is not advisable to attach 
great importance to this point. However, it 
seems to indicate that “ pioned” is used as 
an adjective. The metre requires the second 
syllable to be accented; further, “ pioned ” 
is not the plural of “ peony ”. 

The Oxford English Dictionary has: 
PION, 1590. Spenser F.Q. II, 10, 63. 

“With painefull pyonings From sea to 
sea he heaped a mightie mound”, and Old 
Fr. to dig, to trench, to excavate.” 

As to “twilled’’, Chambers’ Dictionary 
has: ‘“ Twill, low German, forked branch.” 
and the idea of to twist or intertwine is 
implicit in “ twill.” 

In Warwickshire, hedges are constructed 
in a special and very skilful manner, the 
stems of the bushes being almost completely 
severed and then entwined. This is known 
as “layering in the Warwickshire manner ”’, 
and it is a fair assumption that Shakespeare 
was familiar with this method. From this 
it follows that the “ medes” (i.e. pastures), 
were surrounded by shallow ditches, the 
earth which had been dug in excavating 
them being used to construct banks, on top 
of which were hedges “layered in the 
Warwickshire manner.” It is quite un- 
necessary to assume that the word “ brims ” 
refers to the banks of a stream, it was 
chosen to rhyme with “ betrims.” Shake- 
speare uses the word “bank” about two 
dozen times, half of which have no connec- 
tion with the borders of rivers or streams. 
We use the word “ brim ” in the phrase “ the 
brim of a hat” where there is no idea of 
any connection with water. 

Now, assuming that “Thy bankes with 
pioned and twilled brims” means raised 
banks topped by layered hedges which 
enclose the meadows, we obtain an adequate 





explanation of this line, and one which fit 
in with the context quoted above. 
Finally, a minor point, would peonies be 
the ideal flower to employ “to make cold 
Nymphes chast crownes”? If the hedges 
were of hawthorn, the flowers might be con. 
sidered to be more appropriate, but this js 


only a guess. CHARLES O. Fox, 
Bishopston, Swansea. 


IS F1 ‘MACBETH’ A 
RECONSTRUCTED TEXT? 


GIR Edmund Chambers: ‘ An epistle, like 

a title-page, is an advertisement, rather 
than an affidavit." Quite so. By a ‘ recon. 
structed ’ text is meant one which had been 
prepared by other persons than Shakespeare 
with the knowledge and guidance, and 
probably the participation, of editorial 
parties responsible for the First Folio, more 
especially as regards F texts. 

Despite his incalculable indebtedness to 
Sir Walter Greg, I consider that Professor 
H. R. Hoppe is the greatest exponent of 
actor-piracy. On his own evidence, 
Hoppe’s postulated actor-piracy of Romeo 
and Juliet may be orientated to Macbeth? 
Hoppe therefore implicitly condemns the 
ethical status of Fl Macbeth, and certain 
other First Folio texts. An ominous para- 
logism! 

When I mused over this Note in 1952] 
planned three sets of analogous textual 
formations and twelve examples of each 
Here I reduce the number of examples by 
75%. I mention this because the greater 
the number of parallels between so-called 
actor-piracies and canonic texts the greater 
must be the futility of the theory which 
seeks, but in vain, to establish the fact of 
the former. 

1. Hoppe regrets the extent of tautology 
in Ql. He thinks that “ dwell and govern”, 
and some thirty others, reveal the mind and 
method of an actor-pirate, or more than 
one. He grants that Q2 is non-piratical 
But tautology is rife in Q2. So “ weeping 


* Willliam Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 144. 

*The ‘bad’ Quarto of Romeo and Juliet: A 
Bibliographical and Textual Study (1948), a learned 
work not ‘stiff’ with learning like so many quite 
unreadable American treatises. See also Hoppe’ 


pioneer study, an offprint of which he most kindly ; 


sent me, ‘John of Bordeaux: A ‘bad’ Quarto 
That Never Reached Print’, Univ. of Missoun 
Studies, vol. xi, pp. 119-32, cf. my observations i 
N. & Q., 18th February 1950. 
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and blubbering”, and many others, are 
shared by both Ql and Q2 Romeo and 
Juliet. There is much tautology in Fl. QI 
and Q2 and FI, the three basic Romeo and 
Juliet texts, have “infectious pestilence ” in 
common, There is more tautology ‘in 
canonic Fl As You Like It than in Hoppe’s 
Ql Romeo and Juliet actor-piracy. My 
favourite comes from Fl Hamlet: “ stand 
dumb and speak not”. Fl Macbeth 1s 
rich in tautology. For example: “access 
and passage”, “ wild and violent”, “ rouse 
and stir”. If Ql Romeo and Juliet, 
through tautology, may be condemned as an 
actor-piracy, so too, by the same token, may 
Fl Macbeth. Now because F1 is a canonic 
text and Qi has common ground with F1 
it follows that such ground must be devoid 
of those sinister associations which Pro- 
fessor Hoppe attributes to it. It is not 
denied that tautology is striking in both 
dramas and that it might be due to actor- 
reconstruction. But it is suggested that 
piracy, by virtue of Fl, is irrelevant to Ql]. 

2. Hoppe speaks of ‘borrowings’. 
These, of course, are alleged to be textual 
formations inadvertently incorporated in 
the drama being illicitly put together 
through the pirates concerned subcon- 
sciously ‘borrowing’ bits from other 
dramas in which they had acted. Cardinal 
Newman once asked who is he that is able 
to control his subconscious mind and 
inhibit all those subtle influences which 
work ceaselessly upon it. So ‘ borrowings’ 
obviously cut both ways. Shakespeare 
might have subconsciously echoed himself. 
Besides, bits of different Folio texts lacking 
anterior Qq. may easily be correlated, 
which fact Hoppe does not take into 
account probably because his concentration 
on Quarto texts has been much too exclu- 
sive. I note, again, three examples from F1 
Macbeth: 

... Strange suits. 
(As You Like It: IV.i.36) 


... Strange garments. 
(Macbeth: Liii.145) 


... candles of the night. 
: (The Merchant of Venice: V.i.220) 
Night’s candles are burnt out. 
‘ (Romeo and Juliet: I1.v.9) 
Their candles are all out. 
(Macbeth: I1.i.5) 


. .. dissolve the bands of life. 

(King Richard II: I1.ii.74) 
... the end of life cancels all bands. 
Henry IV: I1.ii.155) 
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Cancel his bond of life. 
(King Richard III: IV.iv.77) 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond. 
(Macbeth: II1.ii.49) 
If Ql Romeo and Juliet, through ‘ borrow- 
ings’, may be condemned as an actor- 
piracy, so, too, by the same token, may 
Fl Macbeth. It is not denied that 
‘borrowings’ are striking in both dramas 
and that the same might be due to actor- 
reconstruction. But it is suggested that 
piracy, by virtue of FI, is irrelevant to Ql]. 
3. Hoppe observes that bits of Qi recur 
in that text. These are ‘repetitions’, of 
course, which in turn belong to the stig- 
mata’ (a most painful instance of cata- 
chresis) by which so-called ‘ bad’ texts may 
be recognized by proponents of actor-piracy 
and protagonists of Professor Pollard’s 
theory of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ Quartos (1909). 
Theoretically, Hoppe’s position here seems 
rather better. I do not myself think that 
bits should recur, in drama written by 
Shakespeare’s own hand, quite to the con- 
siderable extent that Hoppe convincingly 
establishes in Q1. All the same, a check of 
dramas in F that lack anterior Qq. reveals 
precisely the same ‘defect’. So Fl 
Macbeth: 
. .. this most bloody piece of work. IL.iii.127. 
... this more than bloody deed. II.iv.24. 


’Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. IIT.ii.18-20. 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to o aa. 
.Vi.33. 


With twenty trenched gashes on his head. 
’ IIL.iv.25. 
With twenty mortal murders on their ——.. 


If Ql Romeo and Juliet, through ‘ repeti- 
tions’, may be condemned as an actor- 
piracy, so too, by the same tcken, may F1 
Macbeth. Now because F1 is a canonic 
text and Q1i has common ground with F1 
it follows that such ground must be devoid 
of those sinister associations which Pro- 
fessor Hoppe attributes to it. It is not 
denied that ‘repetitions’ are striking in 
both dramas, as well as in certain Folio texts 
that lack Qq., and that the same might be 
due to actor-reconstruction. But it is 
suggested that piracy, by virtue of FI, is 
irrelevant to Q1, and neither here nor else- 
where accounts for prosodial formations in 
any Shakespearean text or drama whatso- 
ever. In short, actor-piracy is an academic 
herring which has been drawn across the 
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trail of Shakespeare’s early texts. For it 
seems too obvious, at least to me, that 
Hoppe’s thesis ironically gives what 
Humpty-Dumpty calls ‘a nice knock-down 
argument’ to actor-reconstruction perpe- 
trated by pirates. 

The mere fact that actors have recon- 
structed a given drama cannot be construed 
as evidence of sinful intent nor can the fact 
of actor-reconstruction constrain one to 
predicate piracy of the resultant text. The 
assumption that actor-reconstruction is 
propter hoc actor-piracy manifests scanda- 
lous question-begging. Textual scholars, 
seldom so finely personified as in the patient 
researches of Greg, Duthie, and Hoppe, 
may avoid both the Scylla of ‘ bad’ Quartos 
and the Charybdis of ‘actor-piracy’ by 
examining the voyage of ‘stolne, and sur- 
reptitious copies’ in the log-book of the 
Pavier-Jaggard Quartos. This is not to 
make a Pyrrhonic assertion about modern 
textual scholarship; only to affirm that 
actor-piracy is neither the most homo- 
geneous nor credible of its inordinately con- 
flicting hypotheses. The myths and mirages 
and fashionable fictions of actor-piracy that 
today masquerade as Shakespearean textual 
scholarship must quit the field. 

I would like to notice two among many 
other aspects of external evidence and 
finally invoke the consensus of scholastic 
opinion relative to the merits and defects 
of Fl Macbeth, so uniting, in my answer to 
our question, internal and external evidence. 

During a performance of King Henry 
VII at the Globe Playhouse on 29th June 
1613 the straw thatch atop the roof caught 
fire and the Playhouse was quite gutted It 
seems reasonable to allow that Sir Sidney 
Lee had justification for }‘s opinion that 
dramatic documents or playbooks may 
have been consumed by the conflagration. 
But Sir Edmund Chambers and Professor 
F. P. Wilson have stated that nothing in that 
line is known to have been lost.’ I perceive 
a sophism. Might not one as_ usefully 
declare that nothing in that line is known 


*See Professor Wilson’s masterly ‘ Shakesveare 
and the “new” Biblioscranhy’ in The Biblio- 
graphical Society 1892-1942: Studies in Restrospect, 
pp. 76-135, actually p. 104. Honne rightly hails 
this as the greatest bibliogranhical survey ever 
made of Shakespeare’s texts. In some resvects it 
is out of date, chiefly its accentance (though I 
think cautious) of Pollard’s 1909 theory. This is a 
personal opinion of course. Pollard may be right; 
I may be wrong. But I do not think so. 





to have been saved? But would one be any 
wiser than before. Of course not! I wil 
follow Sir Sidney, for his knowledge of the 
Elizabethan scene was enormous, and, op 
particular points, authoritative, and accord. 
ingly allow, despite Sir Henry Wotton, that 
rather more property than a ‘ few forsaken 
cloaks’ had been consumed in the Globe 
fire. That playhouses had served as repos. 
tories for stage property and allied items js 
decisively established by a fire at the 
Fortune Theatre in 1621, when the ward. 
robe and playbooks were burnt, and irre. 
trievably lost. Now if playbooks had 
perished in the Globe fire it cannot be 
superfluous to ascertain their identity. Ip. 
ductively they must have included especially 
those of Shakespearean dramas as yet 
unsold, one unentered in S.R., unprinted and 
unpublished, therefore lacking prior Qq, 
consequently (it is postulated) exhibiting 
exactly those more probable tricks and traits 
of actor-reconstruction, which is also cata- 
logued by Professor Hoppe, namely, un- 
Shakespearean verse, mislineation, duplica- 
tion through anticipation, /acunae, and so 
on, to which may be added (more objec- 
tively perhaps) grammatical  solecisms, 
dramaturgic anomalies, orthographic 
abnormalities, and so forth. First Folio 
texts in which these and related defects may 
readily be seen include Timon of Athens, 
The Winter's Tale, Macbeth of course, 
Cymbeline, As You Like It, King Henry 
VilI and certain others. All dramas 
named, it will be observed, lack prior Qq. 
There is prima facie objective ground for 
the necessary reconstruction of Shake 
speare’s Macbeth and material cause for the 
irregularities that F1 Macbeth exhibits 
That Fil Macbeth mirrors a__ faithful 
reflexion of Shakespeare’s great drama is 
not apparent: inductively it simply shows a 
good likeness. 


Heminge and  Condell _ state (cf. 
Chambers) that Shakespeare’s dramas now 
being presented for the first time, are set 
forth in the First Folio, ‘as he conceiu’d 
them’. Many such dramas, Timon of 
Athens, The Winter's Tale. Macbeth, and 
so on, had been performed fifteen, twenty 
years before, but had never been committed 
to print, a set of circumstances that ren 
dered their immaculate preservation, if 
manuscript, ‘as he conceiu’d them’, in the 
highest degree improbable. For the mortality 
rate among Elizabethan playbooks was 
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appallingly high. There is prima facie 
objective ground for the necessary recon- 
struction of Shakespeare’s Macbeth and 
material cause for the irregularities that Fl 
Macbeth exhibits. 

Lastly, Fil Macbeth, with its textual 
stress and distress, bristles with biblio- 
graphical errors and  dramaturgical 
anomalies, surprisingly so, some think, not 
without justice too.* From the time of 
Malone it has been remarked that some bits 
seem adventitious (so the Porter’s mono- 
logue which grieved Coleridge), and that 
other bits more numerous appear to be 
missing, doubtfully truncated, since their 
original position in the drama _ seems 
betrayed by ellipses, mislineation, lacunae, 
and so on, besides being indicated by 
dramaturgic flaws and related defects that 
cannot reasonably be explained by aposia- 
pesis nor attributed to a dramatist who had 
attained and maintained peerless eminence. 
Examples occur in I. ii, III. iv, IV. iii, etc. 
The mysterious personality and superfluous 
instruction of the Third Murderer have been 
noted, regretted, but not explained. Cawdor 
continues to raise more difficulties than he 
solves. Malcolm piously acquits himself of 
an offence with which he has not been 
charged The dead body of Siward is left 
lying stark and incongruent on the stage. 
There are too many dramaturgic infelici- 
ties in Fl Macbeth 

The text in some 2105 lines is surprisingly 
short for Shakesperean high tragedy of 
such spectacular dimensions. F1 Macbeth 
has been described as an abridgement; as 
revealing copy of a mutilated stage adap- 
tion; as depicting a scarred and scoured 
Gothic ruin. Common ground is self- 
evident. Fl Macbeth has never been 
described as the sum total of Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth nor has the sum total of 
Fl Macbeth ever been described as Shake- 
speare’s So there is ample justification for 
the opinion that Fl Macbeth is an extra- 
ordinary First Folio text. 

Guided by the more rational aspecis of 
Professor Hoppe’s textual analysis, i.e., the 
excessive occurrence in Fl Macbeth (and 
certain other F dramas that lack prior Qq.) 





‘Macbeth literature is enormous. I note three 
useful studies: Professor J. Dover Wilson’s ed. of 
Macbeth in the New Cambridge Ed (1947); Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Muir’s ed. of Macbeth in the Arden 
Ed. (1951); Howard Parsons’ Shakespearian 
— and Discoveries by the Ettrick Press 
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of probable clues to actor-reconstruction, 
and for sundry reasons intimated—where- 
fore the union of internal and external 
evidence—it seems judicious to allow that 
one, or more, of the twenty-six persons who 
are named in the Actor’s List that prefaces 
the First Folio, had, in the absence of 
Shakespeare’s autograph, legitimately, and 
from the most excellént motives, recon- 
structed this drama in a manner not incom- 
patible, after certain vital modifications 
have been made, with the modus operandi 
that Hoppe enunciates I therefore answer 
our question in the affirmative, and add the 
immediate deduction that other First Folio 
dramas named and intimated, lacking 
anterior Qq., almost certainly owed their 
dramaturgic format in the Shakespeare 
Canon to quite parallel causes. An editor’s 
prerogative had been exercised. Internal 
evidence suggests this, and external evidence 


confirms it. K. B. DANKs. 


“BLURT, MASTER CONSTABLE” Il, 
iii, AND “ THE BATCHELARS 
BANQUET” 


N Act III, scene iii of Thomas Middle- 
ton’s Blurt, Master Constable, Lazarillo 
de Tormes, a Spanish braggart--gull, gives 
the courtesans of Imperia’s Venetian brothel 
a lesson in what he considers proper con- 
duct for women. He says that he confines 
his advice to city wives and that his 
remarks are based on a “most precious 
book entitled The Economical Cornucopia.” 
His ¢ e may be divided into four main 
parts , “ Wise is that wife, who with apt 
wit complains That she’s kept under, yet 
rules all the reins” (Il. 48-49); (2) the wife 
should follow all the latest fashions regard- 
less of the cost to her husband or her house- 
hold; (3) she should fain sickness once a 
quarter and may get greater sympathy 
“with giving out that you breed young 
bones ”; (4) she should marry her daughters 
to gentlemen—-all those above her family in 
the social scale. 

Lazarillo says his source is The Econo- 
mical Cornucopia (an obvious pun); but I 
should like to point out the similarities 
between Lazarillo’s remarks and the first 
four chapters of The Batchelars Banquet, a 
translation of Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage, 
which has been supvosed to be the work of 
Thomas Dekker. There is a distinct paral- 
lelism between Lazarillo’s four general 
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topics and the first four chapters of The 
Banquet, and there is a verbal parallel 
which occurs in a similar context. (We may 
also recall that about a decade later Middle- 
ton made use of Tke Banquet in writing The 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside.) 

Chapter one of The Batchelars Banquet 
treats “the humor of a young wife new 
married.” The author summarizes the 
relation between husband and wife: 

Thus doth she dayly complaine, and 
lay all the fault of their fall on him which 
least deserved it, nothing remembering 
her own pride, in coveting things above 
her estate or abilitie, her misgovernment. 
... And his folly is also such, that ... he 
cannot perceive that she is the cause of 
all this evill, of all his cares, griefes, and 
thoughts, which perplexe and torture 
ie 
Lazarillo’s first bit of advice describes 

the behaviour of this young wife; she com- 
plains bitterly about her lot, but truly rules 
the roost. The description of the wife’s 
humor in The Banquet is individualized, 
while Lazarillo’s statement is generalized. 
Middleton needed a general statement with 
which to introduce the satire—a signal to his 
audience of what is to come, and surely one 
of the central themes of misogynous litera- 
ture is the “ sovereignty ” of the woman in 
marriage. 

The second chapter of The Banquet is 
entitled “the humor of a woman, pranked 
up in brave apparell,” while Lazarillo’s 
second group of remarks centers around 
following the latest fashions. Chapter III 
concerns “the humor of a woman lying in 
Child-bed,” a close parallel to the advice 
given the courtesans about pretending to be 
sick once a quarter and calling for all kinds 
of rare delicacies when they are pregnant. 
It is here that the verbal parallel appears: 
The Banquet contains the statement, “ she 
must have Cherries, though for a pound he 
pay ten shillings, or greene Pescods at four 
nobles a peck,”* which is very close indeed 
to “it shall not be amiss if you long for peas- 
cods at ten groats the cod, and for cherries at a 
crown the cherry” (ll. 120-123). The 
amounts of money are changed, but the 
association of cherries and peascods is con- 
stant in both, and both the context and the 
idea are the same. (Yet such a remark may 


*F. P. Wilson, ed., The Batchelars Banquet, 
Oxford, 1929, p. 14. 
® Ibid., p. 20. 
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have been as common in the period as our 
present-day association of a desire for 
pickles with pregnancy). Chapter four of 
The Banquet has the title, “ the humor of a 
woman hath a charge of children,” and 
begins with a discussion of the vexations of 
a father who “seeth two or three of his 
daughters mariage-able.” Lazarillo’s fourth 
topic concerns the necessity of marrying 
one’s daughters in a station above one’s 
own. The similarity in sequence of these 
topics may be coincidental, the verbal 
parallelism may result from a phrase which 
was common property; and therefore one 
cannot move out of the realm ot probability 
in this matter, but coincidences between the 
two works lead to some interesting specula- 
tions. 

One immediate difficulty appears: how 
could Middleton have used The Banquet in 
writing Blurt when it appeared in 1603, a 
year after the play? Middleton could not 
have used the one earlier translation of Les 
Quinze Joyes which is still extant because it 
lacks the verbal parallels with the play.’ 
The play could not have been the source 
for the pamphlet because the latter is based 
on the French work, and the verbal parallels 
also eliminate the possibility that Middleton 
heard the translator discussing his work. 

The only tenable conclusion seems to be 
that the author of Blurt had access toa 
copy of The Batchelars Banquet before it 
was published, and used it to write the 
scene. This conclusion relates to several 
riddles about both Middleton and Dekker. 
(1) This case is strikingly similar to that 
noted by Miss Teagarden in relation to 
Lanthorne and Candlelight and Michaelmas 
Term.‘ In both instances a pamphlet seems 
to be the source for part of a play 
in defiance of chronology, while Dekker has 
been thought the author of the source and 
Middleton the borrowing playwright. These 
two examples of the same phenomenon may 
reinforce each other, making admittedly 
tenuous hypotheses in both cases seem more 
plausible. (2) The relation of Blurt to The 
Banquet, combined with the well-known 


*I have examined a microfilm of the only com- 
plete copy of the poetic version of Les Quinze 
Joyes, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1509 and 
now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, N.Y.C. 
other 598 Cw = —— Stationers’ Hall on 
1 June 15 ilson, p. xvii). f 

*See L. J. ‘ame, “The Dekker-Middleton 
Problem in Michaelmas Term,” University of Texas 
Studies in English, 1947, 49-58. 
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professional intimacy of Middleton and 
Dekker, may reopen the case of Dekker as 
possible translator of The Banquet, which 
yas attributed to him by early scholars but 
cently has been taken from him.’ If 
should be remembered, of course, that 
yuthorities had excellent reasons for taking 
The Banquet from Dekker, and that my 
conclusion remains highly speculative. (3) 
If Dekker was the translator of The 
Banquet, perhaps he was also the author 
of the scene in Blurt, or vice versa. Indeed, 
sme scholars have given him the whole 
play, but on much less evidence than that 
on which The Banquet was taken froia 
him. Nevertheless, if Dekker wrote this 
gene in Blurt, we have evidence that he 
knew at least the first four chapters of The 
Banquet well enough to use verbal parallels 
in the play. But until scholars submit 
better evidence for Dekker’s claim to Blurt, 
we must assume that Middleton wrote it. 
And our understanding of the full signifi- 
cance of the similarities between the two 
works noted here for both Middleton and 
Dekker awaits evidence or insight as yet 


unperceived. arityN L. WILLIAMSON. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


‘See Wilson, pp. xxiii-xxxv. , 

*See Mark Eccles, ‘* Middleton’s Birth and 
Education,” RES, VII (1931), 434, and E. H. C. 
Oliphant, ‘“‘The Authorship of The Revenger's 
Tragedy,” SP, XXII (1926), 166. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CATULLUS 


THE writings of Catullus were not trans- 

lated into English until 1795. Although 
belonging to the golden age of Roman 
literature and culture, his poems have never 
been very popular or widely read. 

Caius Valerius Catullus was born at 
Verona B.c. 84, the son of a wealthy 
Veronese gentleman who was a friend of 
Julius Caesar. Catullus came to Rome 
about 62 B.c. 

Shakespeare was familiar with his works. 
The following examples show how he 
applied his reading of the poems (which are 
mostly satirical, and sometimes obscene) and 
will, I think, be of interest to students: 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
Illuc, unde negant redire quemquam. 


(Now he goes along the dark road whence, they 
Say, NO one returns.) 


If. 
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The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 
Hamlet, Il, i. 


Quare, si sapiet, viam vorabit 
(Therefore, if he is wise, he will devour the way.) 
XXXV. 


He seemed in running to devour the way. _ 
Henry IV, I, i. 


Mentem amore revinciens, 
Ut tenax hedera huc et huc, 
Arborem implicat errans. 
(Binding her mind with love, as the clinging 
ivy entwines the tree.) 
LXI. 


Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms; 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwine ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, TV, i. 
Sic virgo dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est; 
Cum castrum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris iucunda manet nec cara puellis. 

(So a maiden, whilst she remains untouched, 
so long as she is dear to her own; when she has 
lost her chaste flower with sullied body, she 
remains neither lovely to boys, nor dear ¥. Ya 


For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 
Twelfth Night, Il, iv. 


Virginitas non tota, tua est, ex parte parentum 


Tertia pars patri est, para est data tertia matri, 
Tertia sola tua est. 

(Your maidenhood is not all your own; partly 
it belongs to your parents; a third part belon 
to your father; a third to your mother, and only 
a third is yours.) 

LXII. 


Prospero (to Ferdinand) 

If I have too austerely punished you, 

Your compensation makes amends; for I 

Have given you a third of mine own life, 

Or that for which I live. 

Tempest, IV, i. 

“Third” is the First Folio reading, but 
Lewis Theobald changed it to “ thread.” 
Some modern editions read “thrid,” but 
Catullus makes the reading clear and 
correct. 


Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepulcris 
Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

Quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores 

Arque olim amissas flemus amicitias &c. 

(If the silent grave can receive any pleasure, 
or sweetness at all from our woe, Calvus, the 
grief and regret with which we make our old 
loves live again, and weep for long lost friends 


&c.) 
XCVI. 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
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And with old woes new wail my dear time’s 
waste : 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 


night, : 

And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d 
woe, 

And — the expense of many a vanish’d 

sight : 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 


Sonnet XXX. 


quod potui, confectum carmine 


Pro multis, Alli, redditur officiis, 

Ne vestrum scabra tangat rubigine nomen 
Haec atque illa dies atque alia atque alia. 

(I send you, Allius, this gift of verse, the best 
I could write in return for many acts of friend- 
ship, that this day, or that, or that, may not 
touch your name with the rust of oblivion.) 


LXVIII. 


The general idea of these lines is reflected 
in several of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, e.g. LV 
&c. The last line from this poem of Catullus 
appears to have suggested : 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow. 
Macbeth, V, v. 


Odi et amo ; quare id faciam, fortasse requiris ; 
Nescio sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 

(I hate and love. You, perhaps, ask how that 
can be. I know not; but I feel it, and I am 


in torment.) 
LXXXV. 


Who taught thee how to make me love thee 
more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate? 


Sonnet CL. 


The entire writings of Catullus which 
have survived amount to very little. In 
order to make up a volume they are gener- 
ally combined with those of Tibullus. 
There are several other possible Shakespear- 
ean sources in Catullus, but as it might be 
suggested that the thoughts and expressions 
are such as could have occurred to two 
writers independently, I have omitted them. 
The above parallelisms should, however, be 
sufficient to prove that Shakespeare was 
familiar with Catullus, whose poems would 
not have been in the library of one whose 
Latin had not progressed beyond the 
standard of “small.” Catullus is unsuitable 
for the curriculum of a school. Even today, 
nobody would dare to print an unexpur- 
gated, literal and complete translation. 


R. L. EAGLE. 
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LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE 
XV 


A NATIVE of Bedfordshire, Thomas 

Wilkes, came to London, prospered ag 
a haberdasher, was elected Alderman of 
Bassishaw Ward in 1558 and died in the 
following year, leaving two daughters, 
Margery and Alice. Margery married John 
Draper, the owner of a brewhouse within 
the Blackfriars precinct at Ludgate and over 
100 acres of meadow pasture and woodland 
in Middlesex and Essex, who, at his death in 
1576, left two-thirds of the Blackfriars 
property to Margery to bring up and educate 
their son and heir, Thomas, his lands in 
Middlesex to his second son Jasper, and the 
remaining third of the Blackfriars property 
and his Essex lands to a younger son, 
Robert. The son and heir, Thomas Draper, 
of Stroud Green, Middlesex, was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn in December 1581 and 
later married Sarah, daughter of Roger 
James, a brewer of All Saints, Barking, an 
uncle of Shakespeare’s friend the Thames 
St. brewer Elias James, for whom the poet 
composed an epitaph in 1610. The ultimate 
heir of Thomas Draper was his second son 
Robert, a brewer of Remenham, Berks., the 
grandfather of William Draper, who 
married Susanna, daughter of John Evelyn, 
and who is frequently mentioned in the 
diary. 

Alice Wilkes also married a brewer, Henry 
Robinson, with a brewhouse and two 
gardens within the Blackfriars precinct, and 
by him had: a family of six sons and five 
daughters. He died in August 1585 and 
after providing for the remainder of his 
family left the brewhouse and gardens to his 
youngest son, John, who was then barely 
two years of age. By the year 1616, John 
Robinson was managing his property and 
lodging in the Blackfriars gatehouse, and 
«wen Shakespeare left this to his daughter 
susanna Hall in his will it is described as 
“ All that messuage or tenement wherin John 
Robinson dwelleth situate in the Blackfriars 
near the Wardrobe.” 

This John Robinson’s youngest sister, 
Alice, married in 1598 John Washbourne, 
of Wichenford, Worcs., and they had a son 
and heir, William. John Washbourne had 
graduated B.A. from St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, in 1593, was a barrister and had 4 
cousin, John Savage, a landowner, who it 
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he year 1617 was in debt, and on the 23rd 
May, in consideration of £800, John Savage 
snveyed 300 acres of meadow, pasture and 
sable land in Brockhampton, Gloucs., to 
the above William Washbourne and Henry 
Condell, Shakespeare’s friend and one of the 
ditors of the first folio edition of his plays.’ 
The politician John Wilkes (1727-1797), 
whose name W. E. Gladstone said “ must 
ie enrolled amongst the greatest champions 
of English freedom,” was one of the family 
to which Margery and Alice Wilkes above 
telonged. Some time after the death of 
Henry Robinson his widow, Alice, married 
William Elkin, Sheriff of London 1585-6, 
who died in 1593, when Alice took a third 
husband, Thomas Owen, Judge of the 
Common Pleas, and acquired the name by 
which she is remembered, Dame Alice 
Owen. Shortly before her death in Novem- 
br 1613 Dame Alice built and endowed 
ten almshouses for poor widows with a free 
school for thirty boys adjoining, and placed 
the charity under the governance of the 
Worshipful Company of Brewers. The 
almshouses no longer exist, but pensions are 
paid to indigent widows of St. Mary, 
Islington, and St. James, Clerkenwell. 

The Dame Alice Owen Schools, accom- 
modating 250 girls and 560 boys, are still 
flourishing in Owens Row and Owen St., 


EC.1. H. A. SHIELD. 
‘New Links with Shakespeare, E. A. B. Barnard. 


TWO NOTES ON THE TEXT OF 
“PARADISE REGAINED ” 


_L It is a matter of some interest that, 
in view of the scholar’s traditional reluc- 
lance to emend a Milton text, Professor 
B. A. Wright’s altogether admirable new 
edition of Paradise Regained changes 
“Attends” to “ Attend” (IV, 387).! The 
tmendation is certainly justifiable gramma- 
tically, and I should like to suggest that, in 
the same passage, a semicolon following 
“spell” (IV, 385) would equally accord 
with Milton’s own standard practices, to 
indicate a full stop and to further legitimize 
“ Attend.” 

I. I know of no edition of Paradise 
Regained which satisfactorily glosses the 


*Milton’s Poems, Everyman’s Library, No. 384 
(London, 1956), p. 431. 
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archaic phrase “for that” (II, 485),? which 
presents a difficulty to the twentieth-century 
reader of Milton in view of a prevailing 
tendency (as I have observed it) to obscure 
a perfectly clear and logical passage by 
regarding “that” as a pronoun somehow 
referring to “ Riches and Realms ” (II, 458). 
The obscurity is immediately dispelled by 
rendering “for that” as “because,” in 
accord with good Middle English and 
Elizabethan usage.°* 


LyLe H. KENDALL, Jr. 
Texas Christian University. 


? See, for example, Helen Darbishire, ed., Poetical 
Works of John Milton, Il (Oxford, 1955); Merritt 
Y. Hughes, ed., Paradise Regained, the Minor 
Poems, and Samson Agonistes (New York, 1937). 
Neither work takes notice of the difficulty. David 
Masson’s Poetical Works of John Milton, Ill 
(London, 1890), 576-577, provides a useful para- 
phrase of PR, II, 457-472, but does not deal 
specifically with the phrase in question. 

*Cf. The Owl and the Nightingale, 1. 365; The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Ill, iv, 82. 


MILTON AND THE “ LATE 
FANTASTICKS ” 


"THE lines in question are those from At a 

Vacation Exercise in which Milton 
asks his native language to bring out its 
richest garments; 

““ Not those new fangled toys, and triming slight 

Which takes our late fantasticks with delight.” 

Dr. Tillyard in his Milton comments: 

“Who are ‘our late  fantasticks’? 
Euphuists and Metaphysicals have been 
suggested. Euphuists are not in court 
because Milton speaks of poets; and if 
Metaphysicals, why /ate fantasticks, when 
the metaphysical movement was in its first 
vigour? Had a group of ‘fantasticks’ 
clustered round George Herbert, till about 
a year before Public Orator at Cambridge, 
and become the ‘late fantasticks’ now he 
had gone? ” 

Since this passage seems to me mistaken 
in its main drift, and since it has been 
recently quoted with approval by so 
different a critic as Cleanth Brooks in his 
edition of Milton’s minor poems (Dobson, 
1957), it may be worthwhile re-examining 
the lines with a view to answering some of 
the questions raised by Dr. Tillyard. It is 
the purpose of this not to re-affirm the 
traditional view that Milton is probably 
referring to his poetic contemporaries at 
Cambridge, those University wits like 
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Thomas Randolph who mingle meta- 
physical and Jonsonian strains in their 
verse. I see no need, however, to imagine 
them “clustered round George Herbert ”’; 
his creative achievement is not to be signi- 
ficantly related to a Cambridge background. 

That Milton is referring to something 
fairly contemporary is indicated both by 
new-fangled and by the present tense, takes, 
If one accepted Tillyard’s reading of late 
one would expect the line to run: 

** Which took our late fantasticks with delight.” 

Milton is referring to something which 
is still going on. The word late, of course, 
has a sense, common in Milton’s day, which 
permits precisely the kind of contemporary 
reference that Dr. Tillyard finds implau- 
sible. I quote the O.E.D. definition (No. 6): 
“Recent in date; that has_ recently 
happened or occurred; recently made, per- 
formed, completed, of recent times, belong- 
ing to a recent period.” Indeed the O.E.D. 
quotes Milton as illustrating this sense: 


“ll matching words and deeds long 
past or late ” (P.L.V. 113). 


This sense of Jate is surely flexible enough 
to allow a reference to a literary fashion 
which though still continuing was certainly 
more established than Dr. Tillyard’s “ first 
vigour ” suggests. Granted that the achieve- 
ments of Herbert and Marvell were still to 
come, the metaphysical manner had already 
diffused itself in the work of lesser men. 

The couplet yields more to linguistic 
inquiry. Toys, of course, has a literary 
sense (cf. O.E.D. Sense 3) which is here 
probably being exploited by Milton and 
which describes accurately the kind of com- 
position common among university wits. 
Fantastic probably has the dominant sense 
of “one who has fanciful ideas or indulges 
in wild notions” though it is interesting to 
notice that the word is at this time develop- 
ing particular theological overtones. This 
may just possibly be significant if we 
remember that many of the wits would also 
be clerics and if we look forward to Lycidas 
and the false shepherds whose 


“Jean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.” 


But I think it likely tliat if the theological 
sense is here at all present, it is certainly 
muted and peripheral. 

The O.E.D. also gives fantastic as mean- 
ing ‘“‘ one given to fine or showy dress” but 
the illustrations it offers can hardly support 
such a meaning. In fact it quotes the 
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present couplet although a glance at it wij 
show that the “trimming slight” in fag 
contradicts the sense asserted by 
O.E.D.! More relevant is the third seng 
listed, “‘a fanciful composition ” especially 
if we take it in conjunction with the literary 
sense of toys; the O.E.D. quotes in support 
a title of 1641 which abbreviated ru 
“Wits Recretations, containing .. . Variety 
of Fancies and Fantasticks.” 

Finally, it may help to ask why the fan. 
tasticks are delighted with ‘ trimming slight’ 
and why—if our connection with Lycidas is 
valid—Milton describes the shepherd’ 
songs as lean as well as flashy. If we 
follow out the logic of the clothing meta. 
phor it is clear that Milton is opposing one 
style—“those richest Robes, and gay's 
attire”—opulent, decorative, _ probably 
Spenserian—to another, which although it 
delights in “new-fangled toys” (new 
turns of wit, new conceits, if we follow up 
the literary sense of toys) yet has ‘slight 
triming ’, is comparatively bare and naked. 
Surely this, if we switch from a pejorative 
to an admiring point of view, is very like 
what Carew is writing about in his elegy on 
Donne, when he writes that Donne has: 

** Open’d us a mine 

Of rich and pregnant fancy ; drawn a line 

Of masculine expression.” 
The rich here means, of course, something 
quite different from the richest robes 
desired by Milton. In other words, i see 
‘trimming slight’ as being a glance at the 
cult of ‘strong lines’ or its poetical equiva- 
lent. 

Beyond this I do not think that we can 
hope for a more particular identification; 
the allusion is to a literary fashion not to 
an individual. But we should notice that 
while Milton is here voicing his high hopes, 
the occasion of the poem is entirely local; 
we are surely justified, then, in making sense 
of the allusion within a context of contem- 
porary Cambridge culture. 


W. J. Harvey. 


University College of North Staffs., 
Keele, Staffs. 
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home, waites on his worships acceptation. 
(Parrott, Allen and Simpson agree that 
Marston wrote the conclusion to Act II, in 
which this passage occurs. Acceptation here 
=acceptance 2.b., also a Marston word. 
Cf, N&Q cc, 11 (November 1955) p. 480, 
and also Hist. III, 301. Yet utmost might 
hath kinde acceptance wonne.) 

Act. (O.E.D. sb. 7. ‘One of the main 
divisions of a dramatic work.’ 1613.) 1604 
Mal. I, 163. s.d. Whilst the Act is playing. 
(But O.E.D. is at fault here: Cf. As You 


‘I Like It, II.vii.143.) 


Adjunct. (O.E.D.  sb.3. A_ personal 
addition or enhancement. 1610.) 1599 
A&M, Induction, I, 8. These native adjuncts 
appropriate to me the name of Feliche. 

Admirer. (O.E.D. 1. 1605.) 1600 JDE 
Ill, 191. Repute me as a (Puffe) selected 
spirit borne to be the admirer, of your never 
inough admired (Puffe). 

Adoring. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1652.) 1599 
Hist. II], 301. Reposd within the loving 
feare Of thy adoring Subjects. 

All. (O.E.D. B. sb. 1. Everything that 
we have. With poss. pron. 1627.) 1599 
A&M I, 29. My father, country, riches, and 
my friend: My all, my soule. (Marston has 
an early use of All, 3., ‘The whole system 
of things, the Universe’, O.E.D. 1598, in 
this same passage: ‘ The world, the All that 
is, Is all my foe ’.) 


All-bearing. (O.E.D. All- 7. advb. with 
prpple. 1742.) 1599 A&M I, 32. O thou 
all-bearing earth. 

All-pleased. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 


1604 Mal. I, 215. Thou art a perfect olde 
knave, all pleased live. 

All-ripening. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal. I, 189. Now had the mounting 
Suns al-ripening wings Swept the cold sweat 
of night from earths danke breast. 

All-wit. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., but cf. 
all-witty, ‘ omniscient, a special attribute of 
the Second Person of the Trinity’, c1340.) 
1604 Mal. I, 197. Mal: Your Lordship is 


a very wittall. Bil: Wittall? Mal: I, all- 
wit. 
Amazement. (An object of amazement. 


Unrecorded in this sense in O.E.D. Cf. 
Astonishment 5., Marston’s Vocabulary 1, 
cxcix, 10, Oct., 1954, p. 426.) 1600 JDE 
Ill, 215. Amazement of thy Sex. 

Amazing. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. Astounding, 
astonishing, wonderful, etc. 1704.) 1599 
A&M I, 18. She comes: Creations puritie, 
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admir’d / Ador’d, amazing raritie. (It is 
easy to see how this sense arose out of the 
earlier sense t1., 1593, ‘Causing distraction, 
consternation, confusion, dismay ’.) 

Ape-like. (O.E.D. Ape- 8. comb. 1859.) 
1599 Hist; Ill, 271. Rascall boyes, Who 
Ape-like jet, in garded coates. 

Asian. (O.E.D. does not distinguish 
between the adj. and the sb. in the examples 
cited. The first ex. (dated a1563) is of the 
sb., the second (1607) is of the adj., and it 
is this which Marston anticipates). 1599 
A&M I, 18. After long travaile through the 
Asian maine. 

Assyrian. (O.E.D.’s only ex. of the sb. 
is the well-known line from Byron, 1815. 
In Marston the word means siiply ‘ Jew ’.) 
1604 Mal. I, 202. Looke yee a Chaldean or 
an Assyrian, I am sure t’was a most sweete 
Jew tolde me. 

Attraction. (O.E.D. 8. An attracting 
quality. 1608.) 1604 Mal. I, 154. How full 
of ravishing attraction is your pretty, petu- 


lant, languishing, lasciviously-composed 
countenance. 
Back. (O.E.D. sb.’ 3. gen. 1626.) 1604 


Mal. I, 173. Sticke candells gainst a virgin 
walles white back, If they not burne, yet at 
the least theile blacke. 

Bastard-bearing. (vbl. sb. not in O.E.D.) 
1610 JC Ill, 76. O may / Bastard bearing 
with the panges of childbirth, be / Doubled 


to em. (O.E.D. records bastard-bearing, 
ppl.a., 1633.) 

Bawd. (O.E.D. sb.’ b.fig. 1607.) 1604 
Mal. I, 179. Inticed by that great bawd 
opportunitie. 

Beat. (Marston conflates the senses of 
beat v.' +9. intr. To insist with iteration 


on or upon, 1579, and 13. intr. To throb, 
pulsate (of the heart), cl200. Thus he 
creates a new sense notin O.E.D.) 1599 AR 
I, 101. If my heart beat on ought but 
vengeance, May I be numd with horror. 

Bed-pressing. (Not in O.E.D., but cf. bed- 
presser, 1598.) 1604 Mal. I, 203. She had 
almost brought bed pressing out of fashion. 

Begin. (O.E.D. v.' 5. +To begin a toast, 
to propose a toast. 1628? 1715.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 201. Now ile begin a health to madam 
Maquerelle. 

Bellowing. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1618.) 1599 
Hist. Il, 285. Trumpets for trebbles, 
bases, bellowing drummes. A&M. I, 16. 
Let vollies of the great Artillery . . . sound 
lows welcome from their bellowing mouths. 
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Biscuit. (fig. applied to a person. Not in 
O.E.D., but cf. crust, +12. fig. A crusty 
person.) 1604 Mal. I, 155. By heaven, 
witch! dride bisque. Jbid., 157. Dri’d 
bisquet! 

Black-throated. (O.E.D. black a. 18. 
1860 in literal sense, but Marston uses it to 
mean ‘foul-mouthed’, a sense not in 
O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. I, 156. The blacke- 
throated rascall scoulded. 


GusTAV Cross. 


The University of Adelaide, 
Australia. 


(To be continued) 


THOMAS MIDDLETON vs. KING 
JAMES [° 


EXCEPT for its final episode, the produc. 
tion of A Game at Chesse in 1624, the 
relationship between James I and the play- 
wright Thomas Middleton (1580-1627) has 
largely escaped comment. The attention 
given that play is understandable, for, its 
merit as literature apart, there is much to 
intrigue in both its political significance and 
the reception given it by London audiences. 
A Game at Chesse attacked the pro-Spanish 
policy which had been a cornerstone of 
James’s diplomacy for two decades and con- 
demned the marriage with the Infanta pro- 
posed for Prince Charles. Under the thin 
disguise of chessmen, James himself, 
Charles, Buckingham, the King of Spain 
and his family, the Spanish ambassador, 
and other dignitaries were represented upon 
the stage. Some of the chessmen behaved 
in scandalous fashion. Londoners were 
delighted and, knowing the Government 
must soon intervene, flocked to see the play 
while they could. Sure enough, the Privy 
Council forbade further performances and 
issued a warrant for Middleton’s arrest.” 
Though more contemporary references to 
A Game at Chesse than to any other pre- 
Restoration play are extant, some questions 
remain unanswered. Why did Middleton 
write a play that was bound to incur the 


* This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society and by the hospitality of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 

*R. C. Bald’s edition of the play (Cambridge, 
1929) prints most of the extant contemporary 
references. It also summarises the scholarship up 
to 1929, and provides a helpful discussion. 
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King’s displeasure? Why did the Master 
of the Revels issue a license for its per. 
formance? 


These questions may be easier to answer 
when A Game at Chesse is seen as the final 
act of a relationship that extended over two 
decades. The relationship began with an 
attempt on Middleton’s part to win the 
King’s favor. The attempt took the form 
of three plays, the first being The Phoenix, 
produced at Court on 20 February 1604, 
when James had been ruling for nearly a 
year.» Mr. N. W. Bawcutt shows that 
Phoenix, the chief character, symbolically 
represents James, and that during the course 
of the drama, many compliments were paid 
to him.* An article of mine argues that the 
play contains a version of current history, 
with Phoenix, the princely counter-spy, 
standing for James, and Proditor, the villain, 
for Sir Walter Ralegh, recently found guilty 
of treason; and further, that the ideas about 
kingcraft and the suggestions for reform are 
based on James’s own work, Basilikon 
Doron.’ 


Perhaps no other play of the period repre- 
sents so determined an effort to flatter a 
monarch. Incidental courtesies were not un- 
common; what makes The Phoenix remark- 
able is that its fundamental structure is 
planned as a compliment. 

Middleton’s wish to ingratiate himself can 
be understood. When James succeeded 
Elizabeth in March 1603, all the play- 
wrights of the realm must have wondered 
what effect the change of rulers would have 
upon their fortunes, but Middleton would 
have found the question particularly press- 
ing. In his early twenties, not long down 
from Oxford, he was on the threshold of a 
career as playwright. He had married. 
To a man in his position, the closing of the 
theatres from March 1603 to April 1604 
would have been frustrating. The pamphlet- 
eering he undertook was a mere stopgap. 
The opportunity to have a play produced at 
Court must have been correspondingly wel- 
come. These circumstances may help to 


*E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Ill, 


«“ Middleton’s ‘ The Phoenix’ as a Royal Play,” 
N. & O., n.s., IIT, 287-8. ‘ 

*“*The Phoenix, Ralegh, and King James,” N. 
& Q.. ns., : 3 

* The date of his marriage is uncertain, but his 
son, Edward, was nineteen in 1623. Dyce's ed. of 
Middleton, I, xiii. 
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explain the effort he made to please the 
King. 

The effort seems to have continued in 
The Family of Love and A Mad World, My 
Masters. It looks very much as though 
Middleton hoped to win James as a patron. 
From the start, such an attempt would have 
been hopeless; James did not take the 
necessary interest in the theatre. He did not 
even have a very high opinion of theatrical 
folk, as the warning given Prince Henry 
against “ Comoedians” and “ Balladines ” 
in Basilikon Doron indicates.” Elsewhere I 
have argued that Middleton must have 
known Basilikon Doron well in order to 
write The Phoenix.’ It follows (if my 
argument is accepted) that he knew the 
warning against ‘“Comoedians” and 
“Balladines.” He must have thought it 
over; perhaps he hoped to be treated as an 
exception. 

The Family of Love, the date of which 
is discussed in an appendix, seems to have 
iollowed The Phoenix. The play takes its 
name from the subplot, which satirises the 
obscure religious sect called the Family of 
Love. The same sect is conspicuously de- 
nounced in Basilikon Doron, in words which 
will shortly be quoted. Even a casual 
reader of James’s work could not have 
missed the denunciation. In view of his 
intimate knowledge of Basilikon Doron, 
here, surely, is the inspiration for Middle- 
ton’s satire. 


Other features of the play seem to be 
meant to please King James. The villain 
is Glister, a physician who abuses his pro- 
fessional privileges; James’s distrust of the 
medical profession was well known. To 
professional misconduct Glister adds 
attempted incest; incest is one of the six 
crimes characterised by James as unforgive- 
able.” Middleton censures incest in The 
Phoenix also. 


A Mad World, My Masters, dated by 
Chambers between 1604 and 1606, has 
several ingredients apparently included for 
the King’s benefit. The Puritans are 
tidiculed at length; after the first few 
months of his reign, James was pleased by 


"Basilikon Doron, in The Political Works of 
James I, ed. C. H. McIlwain (Harvard, 1918), p. 50. 


N&O” Phoenix, Ralegh, and “ing James.” 


* Basilikon Doron, p. 20. 
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ridicule of the Puritans.’® An adulterer not 
only repents his error but moralises about it 
in a way which might be thought pleasing 
to the author of Basilikon Doron."’ The 
adulterer’s repentance is hastened by the 
Visitation of a “‘ succubus,” a creature which 
may have been meant to appeal to James’s 
interest in demonology. The Familists are 
the victims of a passing comment (I, ii, 73). 
If the effort to please James seems less pro- 
nounced than in the first two plays, it is still 
visible. 

The next play, Michaelmas Term, the date 
of which is discussed in an appendix, con- 
stitutes a startling change. It contains 
material which seems meant to displease 
James. 

Andrew Lethe, the protagonist of the sub- 
plot, is shown by Dr. Maxwell to be a satire 
on the needy Scots who were flocking to 
London to make their fortunes under 
James.’? Lethe is an unprincipled scoundrel, 
at once obnoxious and ridiculous, bent on 
getting ahead, but made absurd by his 
vanity and obtuseness. His appetite for 
women is remarkable, and so that his 
mother may earn her keep, he uses her as 
go-between. This last seems an outrageous 
lampoon upon the Scottish reputation for 
parsimony. The lady herself is no credit 
to Scotland. Lethe and his mother were no 
doubt played with exaggerated Scottish 
accents and mannerisms. The man who 
created these characters must have lost 
interest in pleasing the King. In fact, 
coming after the efforts to please, Lethe and 
his mother have the ear-marks of a 
deliberate affront. 

The change in Middleton’s attitude is so 
striking that one looks for a slight, real or 
imagined, at the hands of the King, but if 
there was such a slight, no record of it has 
been found. One may surmise, however, 
that Middleton was offended by the King’s 
failure to respond to his attempts to please. 
Neither The Family nor A Mad World, 
apparently, was performed at Court. In 
fact, after The Phoenix nearly five years 
seem to have elapsed before another play 

*° E. N. S. Thompson, The Controversy between 
the ga oe and the Stage (New York, 1903), 
p. 207. S. Graves, ‘* The Political Use of the 
Stage met. the Reign of James I,” Anglia, 
XXXVIII (1914), 139. 

Prince Henry is warned against fornication and 
adultery at pp. 34-36. 

Baldwin Maxwell, ‘‘ Middleton’s Michaelmas 
Term,” PQ, XXII (1943), 29-35. 
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of Middleton’s was seen by the King. This 
was A Trick to Catch the Old One, given on 
1 January 1609.** 

The evidence that no Middleton play was 
performed at Court between The Phoenix 
and A Trick is negative. In the first place, 
the Court records, as extracted by Chambers, 
reveal no performance of a Middleton play 
between February 1604 and January 1609.** 
This is not decisive, for the records some- 
times list only the name of the company of 
players, omitting the title of the play and 
the identity of the author. In such cases 
Middleton might conceivably be the author. 
The possibility, however, seems remote, for 
most of the performances were given by 
adult companies and Middleton was writing 
for the Children of Paul’s. During this 
period the Children of Paul’s appeared at 
Court three times (the King being present at 
only one of the performances), but there is 
nothing to connect any of the three per- 
formances with Middleton.*® 

The title-pages of the quartos provide 
more evidence.’** Though a printer might 
be expected to claim a Court performance 
whenever he could, none of the title-pages 
of this period, except those of The Phoenix 
and A Trick, mentions such a performance. 
Title-pages are not always reliable, but they 
have weight when publication took place soon 
after performance. The plays being con- 
sidered were all published promptly, by 1608 
at latest. 

If any play of Middleton’s was given at 
Court during the period in question, it would 
appear either not to be extant, or else to 
be attributed to another author. 

Was the exclusion of Middleton accidental 
or deliberate? Deliberate, it seems likely. 
Middleton wrote six plays during this 
period, several of them worth the King’s 
attention. During the same period James 
saw a considerable number of plays, over 
fifty..’" The law of averages, if not inter- 
fered with, should have brought something 
of Middleton’s to Court. Of course, factors 
which had nothing to do with the King may 

* Chambers, IV, 123. 

** Ib., 118-123, 169-175. 

"*\ID., 420, 121. 

** The title-pages appear in Bullen’s edition and 
also in either Chambers, III, or in E. G. Bentley, 
The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941-56). 
A Trick was first printed in 1608 and reprinted in 
ag after the Court performance: Chambers, 
} Chambers, IV, 118-123. 
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have affected the course of events. But the 
facts as they stand are that Middleton was 
writing worthwhile plays, and for nearly fiye 
years James saw none of them. 

James, indeed, saw remarkably few of 
Middleton’s plays in the course of his life, 
After A Trick, James lived sixteen year, 
and during that period Middleton wrot 
some fourteen plays. James saw only one 
of them for certain, A Fair Quarrel, given 
at Court probably in 1616 or 1617." The 
title page of The Old Law (1618?) claims 
performance before the King, but as it was 
not printed until 1656, the reliability of the 
statement is questionable.'® A Chaste Maid 
in Cheapside may perhaps have been seen 
by the King under the title of The Proud 
Maid’s Tragedy.*° The title-page of A 
Chaste Maid says nothing about a Court 
performance, but the play was not printed 
until 1630. 

Three more plays of Middleton’s were per- 
formed at Court during the reign of James 
but, as will appear, not in his presence. 

In all, three plays of Middleton’s were 
certainly seen by the King; two more may 
have been. If merit had been the criterion, 
the tally would have been higher. 

Why did James withhold his patronage 
in the first place? Perhaps The Phoenix 
gave offence in some way not now apparent, 
but in view of the weight of flattery, that 
does not seem likely. The reason for 
James’s lack of interest was probably much 
simpler: The Phoenix is not a very good 
play. Middleton was still 2 beginner; and 
romantic comedy was not, in any case, his 
forte. Also, a desire to flatter a king is not 
likely to inspire the best writing. In declin- 
ing to be impressed, James showed good 
taste. 

His failure to respond to The Family of 
Love may have had a more positive reason. 
Here we become involved in James's 
machinations. The Preface to the 1603 
edition of Basilikon Doron says that the 
Familists are the only true Puritans: 


First then, as to the name of Puritanes, ! 
am not ignorant that the style thereof 
doeth properly belong onely to that vile 


* The title-pages are the evidence that the King 
saw the play, probably in 1616 or 1617. Two 
editions were printed in 1617, each referring to 
ae! before the King. Cf. Bentley, IV, 
67-9. 

** Bentley, IV. 890-91. 

*° Chambers, III, 441. 
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sect amongst the Anabaptists called the 

Family of loue ... Of this speciall sect 

I principally meane when I speak of 

Puritans .. .”* 

The choice of the Familists as the only true 
Puritans is baffling on its face. Luckily, an 
explanation is available. 

The 1599 edition of Basilikon Doron 
handled the Scottish Presbyterians severely. 
Though the edition was a private one of 
only seven copies, James feared, as Eliza- 
beth’s life drew to a close, that the English 
Puritans might get wind of his criticisms of 
the Presbyterians and, deciding that he was 
hostile to Puritans in general, oppose his 
succession to the throne. For the public 
edition of 1603, therefore, he made revisions 
and added the preface in which appears the 
passage about the Familists. He hoped to 
persuade English Puritans that his hostility 
was limited to Familists.?? 

It would seem that Middleton ran foul of 
this stratagem. In The Family (III, iii) 
Dryfat, a Puritan, wishing to join the 
Familists, recites his qualifications. He has 
a lack of charity, a love of usury, peculiar 
dietary customs, hostility towards church 
titual, and so forth. These habits were re- 
garded, in the theatre at least, as typically 
Puritan; but Middleton treats them as 
typically Familist also. It follows that 
Puritans and Familists are in essence alike. 
Middleton, that is, argues against the dis- 
tinction that James had drawn between 
Familists and other Puritans. 

Why did Middleton contradict Basilikon 
Doron on this important point? It scarcely 
seems possible that, while trying to please 
james in other respects, he wished to dis- 
please him here. Perhaps the most likely 
explanation is that Middleton was baffled 
by James’s devious ways. 

In view of the efforts he made to conciliate 
Puritans, it may seem strange that James 
should have encouraged anti-Puritan plays.”* 
The explanation seems to be that his 
attempt at conciliation did not last long. 
At the Hampton Court Conference in Janu- 
ary 1604 he allowed his hostility towards 
Puritans to become evident, and the play- 


a YD 
“Robert Dickson and J. P. Edmond, Annals of 
Scottish Printing (Cambridge, 1890), pp. 445-6. 
I (New 


Harris Willson, King James VI an 
York, 1956), pp. 135-6. 


* See Thompson and Graves, cited in n. 10. 
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wrights were soon reflecting the royal 
attitude. 

After A Mad World, it is doubtful 
whether Middleton ever again attempted to 
please the King. The critical examination 
of duelling in A Fair Quarrel (1615?-17) has 
been taken as a compliment to James, whose 
hostility to the duel was often expressed. 
But the City merchants also disapproved of 
duelling, and Middleton had become 
friendly with the City. It is possible that 
he meant to please both King and City. He 
may even have been writing from convic- 
tion. 

For some years after A Mad World 
Middleton’s plays continued to ridicule the 
Puritans, but the ridicule may have had 
other causes than a wish to please the King. 
Theatre audiences enjoyed jokes about the 
Puritans, and there is every indication that 
Middleton enjoyed them too. 

The Puritans were not renowned for loving 
their enemies, but Middleton seems to have 
found favor in their sight. Heminge’s 
humorous poem, “Elegy on Randolph’s 
Finger” (1632), refers to him, somewhat 
derisively, as the only poet acceptable to the 
Puritans.** The ground given by the 
“Elegy” for Middleton’s popularity with 
the Puritans is his “ learned Exercise gaynst 
Gundomore,” that is, the satire in A Game 
of Chesse against Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador. The vigorous attack on Spain 
in that play would, in Puritan opinion, have 
sufficed to wash away a multitude of sins. 
Besides, Middleton had moderated his satire 
against the Puritans. After A Chaste Maid 
(1611), none of his plays is really severe 
with them.?° 

It cannot be entirely a coincidence that 
soon after writing A Chaste Maid Middleton 
formed an alliance with the City. In 1613 
he began to write and direct pageants and 
entertainments for the City companies and 
for individual merchants. In 1620 he 
became City Chronologer. The connection 
was profitable and must have supplied a 
substantial part of his income. The cynical 
view would be that he was bought off.”* It 

* William Heminge, “Elegy on Randolph’s 
Finger,” ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 1923), 
lines 181-8. 

** There are some good-humoured squibs against 
Puritans in the later plays. Oliver, a Puritan, is 
mocked in The Mayor, but not harshly. 

** As Ben Jonson may have been when he was 


given the post of City Chronologer after Middle- 
ton’s death. Herford & Simpson, Jonson, I, 93. 
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is also possible that when he came to know 
the City folk and the Puritans his opinion 
underwent an honest change. 

After the alliance with the City, the 
subjects of Middleton’s drama changed 
abruptly. His characters had been middle- 
class. Of the first ten plays (or so) ending 
with No Wit, No Help Like a Woman's 
(1613?), The Phoenix was the only one to 
deal with royalty. Of the last eleven plays, 
beginning with More Dissemblers Besides 
Women (c. 16157), six revolve around 
reigning families, royal or ducal, and two 
around the families of royal governors. 
The middle-class milieu almost disappears. 

Changes in theatrical fashions, including 
the rise of tragi-comedy, no doubt helped 
to direct Middleton’s attention to royalty, 
but the historical situation must have been 
a factor. As the reign wore on and the gulf 
between King and Parliament widened, 
Englishmen willy-nilly took an ever greater 
interest in their sovereign. Cautiously and 
only part-consciously they were feeling their 
way to an opinion not only of the monarch 
with whom they were then contending, but 
of the relationship which should exist 
between sovereign and subject. Middleton’s 
tragi-comedies seem to be a part of that 
exploration. 

In More Dissemblers Besides Women 
(c. 1615?), the ruler of Milan is a noble and 
generous person—but a woman. The 
spiritual ruler, the Cardinal, is less admir- 
able. He has a fanatical enthusiasm for 
chastity, but at the same time dotes upon 
an idle and dissolute nephew who has an 
insatiable appetite for seduction. The 
Cardinal will not recognise the true 
character of his nephew. The portrait calls 
to mind the contrast between James’s lip- 
service to morality and his scandalous 
infatuations with worthless and dissolute 
young men. 

Though The Witch (c. 1610-167) is set in 
sixth-century Ravenna, the manners are 
those of the seventeenth century, and are 
English rather than Italian. The Court is 
vicious, dissolute, dishonourable, and 
murderous. The Duchess and others resort 
to the witches for help in their evil designs. 
The Duke, unconvincingly reformed at the 
final curtain, is a sadistic tyrant. Whether 
or not there are, as some scholars believe, 
references to the Essex divorce case, the 
courtiers of The Witch would have felt quite 
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at home in the society of Lady Essex, Carr, 
Simon Forman, and Mrs. Turner. 

The Mayor of Queenborough (1616-20?), 
while not neglecting the personal lives of 
kings and would-be kings, introduces the 
subject of politics. The story is founded 
on the legendary usurpation of the throne 
of England by Vortiger and the invasion of 
the Saxons under Hengist and Horsys, 
Vortiger, Hengist, and Horsus are all, in 
their different styles, abominable. Their 
rapacity and their lack of moral inhibitions 
suggest the behaviour of Buckingham and 
other Jacobean adventurers. James himself 
does not escape; two utterly opposed 
characters, Vortiger and Constantius, suggest 
two contradictory sides of his nature, 
Vortiger’s betrayal of England to the Saxons 
may be compared with what many English. 
men regarded as James’s betrayal of English 
interests to Spain. On the other hand, King 
Constantius’s saintly but foolish and im- 
practical character seems to personify 
another aspect of James. 

A mayoral election is treated humorously 
in a subplot. The contrast between the 
ruffians who aspire to the throne and the 
uncouth but not unkindly tradesmen who 
vie for the mayoralty is all in favor of the 
tradesmen. How far Middleton was aware 
of the comparison his play invites it would 
be difficult to say; probably the tradesmen 
were meant only as comic relief. The fact 
remains that the ruffians and incompetents 
are kings and would-be kings, and the decent 
human beings are involved in_ elections. 
Whether Middleton was conscious of it or 
not, he seems to echo, however remotely, 
the struggle that was taking shape between 
King and Parliament. Was he the first play- 
wright to do so? 

The Old Law (1618?) seems to have less 
application to Whitehall. Theoretically set 
in ancient Greece, it has the atmosphere of 
Jacobean England, but though the greed and 
inhumanity of courtiers are satirised, so are 
similar shortcomings in the rustics, with the 
result that the irony seems to be directed at 
human nature in general. Women Beware 
Women (1621-27?) also seems to have little 
application to Whitehall. It does not show 
Court life to advantage, but it is founded on 
fact and retains an Italianiate atmosphere. 
A Game at Chesse, on the other hand, 
applies directly to the King’s affairs. It 3s, 
however, quite different from the other royal 
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plays, and needs individual consideration. 

Except for A Game at Chesse, the Court 
plays seem not to be meant as propaganda, 
or even as revelations of life at Whitehall. 
They do reflect Middleton’s attitude towards 
the only Court he knew. The impression 
given by these plays is that, with some 
honourable exceptions, kings and courtiers 
are egotistical, lustful, unscrupulous, and 
irresponsible. This sounds very much like 
the feeling about kings and courtiers that, 
inchoate as it still might be, was beginning 
to take root in the minds of Puritans and 
Parliamentarians, and even of ordinary 
citizens. 

However hesitant Englishmen may have 
been in formulating an opinion about the 
King, there was no uncertainty in their 
attitude towards his policy of friendship 
with Spain. Playwrights were muzzled by 
the censorship, but on an occasion when he 
was working in a medium outside the 
control of the Master of the Revels, Middle- 
ton found a way to create propaganda. In 
1617 he had charge of the Lord Mayor’s 
pageant, ““The Triumphs of Honour and 
Industry” (Bullen, VII). As he _ both 
directed and wrote the pageant, he must be 
given credit for the stage-business. 

As part of the pageant, actors representing 
several foreign countries, including Spain, 
made complimentary speeches. In the 
printed version, the speeches are innocuous, 
but it);was otherwise with the performance, 
as a despatch of the Venetian ambassador 
reveals. The actor who represented Spain 
wore an exaggerated version of Spanish 
costume and kissed his hands right and left 
in mockery of Spanish manners. His per- 
formance was specially directed at Gondo- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador, who was 
sitting among the spectators, in such a way 
as to draw roars of laughter from the 
multitude.?”. Crude as the ridicule seems, 
it obviously served its purpose. 

The same Gondomar is the chief target 
of Middleton’s satire in A Game at Chesse. 
Some of the satire is in the vein of the scene 
in the pageant. It looks as though the 
pageant may have had some part in the 
genesis of the play. 

If there had been no censorship, the 
Jacobean theatre would have abounded in 
attacks on Spain. One of the duties of Sir 


"Calendar of Venetian State Papers, ed. Hinds 
(London, 1909), XV, 62. = 
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Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels, 
was to prevent such attacks. How, then, 
did he come to license A Game at Chesse? 
An ancillary question is why so long a 
period, 12 June to 6 August, elapsed between 
the grant of the license and the first per- 
formance; the play dealt with a burning 
issue, and the actors might have been 
expected to hurry it before the public. 

These matters have been discussed by 
several scholars. Louis B. Wright expressed 
the opinion that Middleton would not be 
likely to compose a play displeasing to 
James, at all events without assurance of 
reward, and that Prince Charles and Buck- 
ingham sponsored the play, or at least 
actively approved it.”® 

R. C. Bald does not think it likely that 
the Prince or Buckingham sponsored or 
approved the play. He accounts for the 
lapse of two months between license and 
performance by suggesting that the players 
knew that James was about to leave on a 
Progress and waited until he was out of the 
way.” 

Dover Wilson believes that Herbert would 
not have licensed the play without James’s 
approval, but appears to see the Prince 
and Buckingham as actively behind the play. 
Dr. Wilson suggests that the interval 
between license and performance was partly 
taken up with private performances insti- 
gated by the war-party at Court.*° 

J. R. Moore, reviewing these questions, 
thinks that Herbert must have got approval 
from his superiors. He points out that the 
play injures Middlesex, whose opposition to 
war with Spain had aroused the enmity of 
Charles and Buckingham. The play, Dr. 
Moore believes, was meant to please Charles 
and Buckingham.*' 

There seems to be a preponderance of 
opinion that Charles and Buckingham had 
something to do with the play, though not 
much in the way of concrete evidence is 
advanced. There is disagreement on the 
question whether James authorized the 
license. The feeling that he authorized it 
probably stems from the difficulty of seeing 

** TLS, 16 February 1928, p. 112. 

* TLS, 17 May 1928, p. 379. 

*° Review of Bald’s ed. of A Game in The 
Ulbrary, 4th. ser., XI (1931), 110-111. For Bentley’s 
comments on Wilson, see J & C Stage, I, 11, n. 
Bentley makes other helpful comments at that 

oint. 


*1** The Contemporary Significance of A Game 
at Chesse,"’ PMLA, L (i935), 766-68. 
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how Herbert could otherwise have been in- 
duced to grant it. A review of the facts 
may help. 

The corner-stone of James’s foreign policy 
for two decades had been friendship with 
Spain. It was one of the few subjects upon 
which he displayed firmness and persistence. 
For much of his reign he had been trying 
to marry a son, first Henry and then 
Charles, to an Infanta. The country dis- 
approved, fearing that intolerable conces- 
sions to the Catholic cause would be part of 
the bargain. The outbreak of the Thirty 
Years War in 1618 strengthened English 
hostility to Spain, but stiffened James’s 
determination to remain friendly. 

James approved the marriage project. In 
1623, growing impatient, he made an ill- 
advised trip to Madrid, with Buckingham, 
to urge his suit in person. He arrived in 
February and remained until October, while 
England awaited the outcome with anxiety. 
When he returned without the Infanta, 
Englishmen rejoiced, unaware that his con- 
duct in Madrid was highly questionable. 

Charles and Buckingham had _ been 
thwarted in Madrid. They now detested 
Spain and wanted war. James still hoped 
for peace. During the months that followed 
father and son contended for mastery of 
England’s foreign policy, but it was difficult 
for James to offer an effective resistance. 
Charles and Buckingham had the support 
of English opinion, and historical circum- 
stances seemed to be on their side. The 
progressive decline in his health weakened 
James’s stamina. In December 1624 he 
approved the marriage contract with France, 
and England and Spain were at war.*? 

James’s reluctant acceptance of war in 
December does not mean that in June he 
would have approved A Game at Chesse. 
In the summer of 1624 he had not given 
up hope for peace. In April he assured the 
Spaniards that a peaceful solution was still 
possible, and as late as October Buckingham 
was dismayed by a proposal that Gondomar 
should return to England. If James approved 
the license he supplied a weapon against the 
policy he was still trying, if hopelessly, to 
sustain. 

The action taken by James against those 

*?The account of Charles’s trin to Madrid, of 
the defeat of James’s pro-Spanish policy, and of 
the assumption of power by Charles and Bucking- 


ham is taken from S. R. Gardiner, History of 
England, V, 1-316. 
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responsible for the play must also be cop. 
sidered. Middleton and the players wer 
summoned before the Privy Council, and op 
Middleton’s failure to appear a warrant was 
issued for his arrest. The players produced 
Herbert’s license, but it was not accepted 
as a defense. The Globe Theatre was shut 
down, further performances of A Game at 
Chesse were forbidden, and the players were 
required to give bonds in the amount of 
three hundred pounds. The Privy Council 
sent James a copy of the play so that he 
might read the offending passages and call 
upon Herbert to explain why he had given 
a license. There is no record of what the 
King did with the manuscript, nor even 
whether Middleton suffered imprisonment.” 

If James had approved the license, his 
action against the players was sheer dis. 
simulation. James, no doubt, would have 
been capable of such a piece of dissimula- 
tion if it served his purpose, but what pur- 
pose would it have served? And could such 
a transaction have been kept secret? 

A Game of Chesse would have pleased 
Charles and Buckingham as much as it 
would have offended James. Not only was 
it effective propaganda against Spain, but it 
also put their trip to Madrid in a favorable 
light, a matter of some importance. These 
circumstances do not, however. prove that 
they sponsored the play. What is needed 
is a direct link between prince and play- 
wright. The link may be found in Herbert's 
records. 

Within a few weeks after the return of 
Charles from Spain, three plays by Middle- 
ton were performed at Court, The Spanish 
Gypsy, The Changeling, and More Dissem- 
blers Besides Women, given on 5 November 
1623, 4 January 1624, and 6 January respec- 
tively. The King saw none of these per- 
formances, but the Prince was present at all 
three.** 

Two of these plays are set in Spain and 
demonstrate Middleton’s ability to portray 


** Letter from Conway to the Privy Council, 12 
August 1624; letter from the Privy Council to 
Conway, 21 August 1624 (State Papers (Dom), 
James I, vol. 171, nos. 39 and 64). In Bald’s e. 
of A Game, nos. 3 and 10 in Appendix A. On 
the question whether Middleton was imprison 
see Bald’s ed., p. 22; Samuel A. Tannenbaum, “A 
Middleton Forgery,” PQ, XII_ (1934), 33-36; 
Bernard M. Wagner, “On an Alleged Middleton 
Forgery,” PQ, XIV (1935), 287-88. 

** The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 
ed. J. Q. Adams (New Haven, 1917), p. 51. 
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Spaniards. The C hangeling, at least, would 
have demonstrated that Middleton had 
talent of a high order; interestingly enough, 
Charles saw it again, eleven years later.*° 

Another point is that Middleton, a 
practical playwright well aware of the 
powers wielded by the Master of the Revels, 
would hardly have undertaken such a work 
as A Game at Chesse unless he had reason 
to believe that its performance would be 
possible. The Prince, and he alone, could 
have given Middleton an assurance that a 
license would be issued. 

The key to the situation is the decline in 
the King’s health. Not even the Prince’s 
wishes could ordinarily have induced 
Herbert to license a play which James must 
disapprove, but in 1624 the situation was 
unusual. The license was granted in June, 
and next March the King was dead. 
Throughout 1624 his vigor had sunk, and 
the direction of State business had progres- 
sively been taken over by Charles and 
Buckingham. At any given moment it 
might have been hard to say who exercised 
control, but if Herbert was in June con- 
fronted with a choice between the certain 
wrath of Charles and Buckingham and the 
possible wrath of James, he would have been 
well advised to regard the King as the less 
dangerous. 

These considerations do not prove that 
Charles sponsored the play. They do make 
it seem likely that he did so. 

Dr. Bald’s explanation of the delay 
between license and performance, that the 
players were waiting until James was out 
of the way, seems to me reasonable. All 
concerned would have wished to avoid an 
open clash with the King. 

Seven months after the performance, 
James was dead, Charles was on the throne, 
and England was at war with Spain. Two 
years more and Middleton himself was 
dead, having accomplished nothing of note 
under Charles—unless Women Beware 
Women was written in that period.** A 
Game at Chesse had not made its author 
tich, for a few months after his death his 
widow applied to the City for relief and was 
given twenty nobles.*’ 

There are some interesting correspon- 
dences between Middleton’s salute to James 

*E. M. Symonds, ‘‘ The Diary of John Greene,” 
English Historical Review, XLIII (1928), 386. 

** See Bentley, IV, 905-07, . 

* Dyce’s ed. of Middleton, I, xxxix. 
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and his valediction. Both The Phoenix and 
A Game at Chesse are versions of recent 
history, and both present as hero a prince, 
the heir to the throne, who outwits his 
enemies and sets the affairs of the realm in 
order. In The Phoenix the old Duke, repre- 
senting Elizabeth, is decrepit and incompe- 
tent, and the realm is saved by his son, 
representing James. In A Game at Chesse 
James is no longer the hero; the White 
King, though treated with outward respect, 
shows himself unable to cope with the wiles 
of the Black chessmen, and the strategy 
which brings victory is planned and executed 
by the White Knight, Charles. The action 
of the two plays is the same, but the casting 
has been revised. In 1603 Englishmen 
hoped that James would improve upon 
Elizabeth; in 1624 they hoped that Charles 
would improve upon James. 

The conflict between James and Middle- 
ton spread over two decades. Most of the 
time it must have seemed one-sided, but in 
the end the playwright gained a kind of 
victory. He was helped by the historical 
situation, by the weight of public opinion, 
in all probability by Prince Charles, and 
certainly by the decay of the King’s health. 
Some weight must also be given to his own 
shrewdness, persistence, and combativeness, 
not to mention his ability as a playwright 
and his mastery of practical theatre. 

Middleton was primarily a playwright, not 
a publicist, and his dealings with James were 
only one aspect of his career. Nevertheless 
they were important, and more pervasive in 
their influence than might at first appear. 
The tragi-comedies were not meant as 
tourists’ guides to Whitehall, but to some 
degree they reflect Middleton’s feelings 
about the court of King James. Just where 
the playwright takes over from the publicist 
is sometimes not easy to gauge. And some- 
times it is a moralist rather than a publicist 
with whom the playwright must contend. 


APPENDIX 
The Date of “ The Family of Love” 

The date of The Family of Love has been 
variously estimated. E. K. Chambers places 
it between 1604 and 1607. Bald suggests 
that it was written in the second half of 
1602 and revised in 1606 or 1607. Eberle 
follows Bald. Maxwell prefers the latter 
part of 1605** [overleaf]. 

If the connection with Basilikon Doron 
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is accepted, it follows that The Family must 
have been written after the publication of 
that work; that is, after March 1603. But 
how long after? 

As The Phoenix and The Family both use 
Basilikon Doron, the question is, which 
came first? The Phoenix had to be finished 
in time for the performance on 20 February 
1604, and it was probably begun about the 
time of Ralegh’s trial in November 1603.** 
Was The Family written in 1603 between 
March and November, or in 1604 after 
February? 

Several circumstances seem to make 1604 
more likely. Throughout 1603 the closing 
of the theatres discouraged playwriting. 
Also, Middleton seems to have been busy 
with pamphlets.*° Further, the treatment of 
the characters and the arrangement of the 
plot make The Family much more akin to 
the City comedies than The Phoenix is, and 
therefore seem to argue for The Family’s 
being the later. 


The Date of ‘‘ Michaelmas Term” 


Chambers gives 1606 (?) as the date of 
Michaelmas Term. Bald places it in 1604. 
Maxwell thinks the date is after June 1605, 
and may have been as late as 1606. 


The chief arguments that have been 
offered relate to apparent references in the 
dialogue to contemporary events. A refer- 
ence to an execution in II, iii, 226-29 has 
been variously interpreted. Dyce thought 
that the allusion was to the execution of 
Sir Everard Digby on 30 January 1606, and 
Bullen adopted the suggestion.*? Chambers 
repeats the suggestion, though rather non- 
commitally.‘? Bald thinks that the execu- 
tion may have been that of Francis Clarke 
on 29 November 1603.*° Maxwell prefers 


**Chambers, III, 440-41. R. C. Bald, ‘“ The 
Chronology of Middleton’s Plays,” MLR, XXXII 
(1937), 35-36. Gerald J. Eberle, ‘“‘ Dekker’s Part 
in The Familie of Love,”’ Adams ‘Memorial Studies 
(Washington, 1948), 726-27. Baldwin Maxwell, “A 
Note on Middleton’s The Family of Love. . .”, 
Elizabethan Studies in Honour of George F. 
Reynolds (Colorado, 1945), pp. 195-200 

** William Power, “‘ The Phoenix, Ralegh, and 
King James.” 

“* Bald, ‘“‘ The Chronology . . .”, MLR, XXXII, 
34-35. F. P. Wilson, The Plague in Shakespeare’s 
London (Oxford, 1927), pp. 110-112. 

* Bullen’s ed., I, 255-56, n. 

“? Chambers, IIT, 440. 

“ Bald, ‘“‘ The Chronology . . 


-”, MLR, XXXII, 
36-37 
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the execution of Thomas Douglas on 2} 
June 1605.“ 

Three executions, that is, are Suggested, 
and any of them might do. There is the 
additional difficulty that such an allusion 
has no part in the integral structure of the 
play and might be added long after the 
original composition. Even if the allusion 
could be identified beyond a doubt, its use- 
fulness would be limited. 

A fact that should be considered is that 
from about May to September 1605 Jonson, 
Chapman, and possibly Marston were jailed, 
and in grave danger of losing their ears and 
noses.*® Their offence was making fun of 
the Scots in Eastward Hoe. The anti- 
Scottish satire of Michaelmas Term is far 
more offensive than that of Eastward Hoe, 
or so it seems to me. With the example 
before him of two (or three) playwrights 
who were in a very unpleasant predicament 
as a result of satirising the Scots, would 
Middleton have been reckless enough to 
create Andrew Lethe and his mother? It 
seems likely that Michaelmas Term was 
written before May 1605. 

A possible time-table for the writing of 
these plays is as follows: 

The Phoenix—November 1603 to Febru- 
ary, 1604. 

The Family—1604, after February. The 
alternative is 1603, between March and 
November. 

A Mad World—the latter part of 1604. 

Michaelmas Term—1605, before May. 


PROFESSOR W. Power. 
Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
“* Maxwell, ‘‘ Middleton’s Michaelmas Term," 


PQ, XXII (1943), 29-35. 
** Chambers, III, 254-56. 


CROMWELL’S CONSPIRACY 1660 


[MMEDIATELY at the Restoration the 
theatre came into its own again, after 
eighteen repressive years, with renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm, and at first, as was 
naturally to be expected, all the political 
plays were violently in favour of the 
monarchy. One of these, Cromwell’s Con- 
spiracy, has been so little written about, 
because of the dearth of information about 
it, that any information regarding it is of 
considerable interest to scholars. 
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The title of the play 

CROMWELL’S / Conspiracy. / TRAGY- 
COMEDY, / Relating to our latter Times. 
| Beginning at the Death of King / 
CHARLES the First, / And ending with 
the happy Restauration / OF / KING 
CHARLES / The SECOND. / / Written 
by a Person of Quality. / / LONDON, / 


Printed for the Author in the Year, 1660.’ 
at least tells us that the play could not have 
been produced before 1660 since Charles’ 
restoration is spoken of as an accomplished 
fact and not as a prophetic wish, and that it 
must belong to the year 1660 the year of its 
publication if the play was produced at all. 

From evidence now being presented it 
would appear almost certain that the play 
was indeed produced, for the important song 
in the play, “‘ How happy’s the Pris’ner that 
conquers his fate”, was given a contempor- 
ary musical setting which is fortunately 
extant. 

The song would seem to be fully integral 
to the play’s development. It is part of the 
ironical humour displayed during the scene 
in which Cromwell most un-puritanically 
succumbs to Lady Lambert. Cromwell bids 
a musician sing, but is obviously far too 
busy with his lady to attend to the real 
import of the words of the song, being con- 
tent to use the music as a pleasant back- 
ground noise and one conducive to his 
present purposes. He does manage to 
acknowledge that the chorus is an invitation 
to drink and rewards the singer with the 
monetary means to satisfy the wish. 





Cromw. Nay good my Lady, since w’have been 


so blith (Sig.Cv) 
Let us not now, quash all our last 
delights ; 


Musiccian sing. 
I shall my Lord. 


SONG. 
I 


Music. 


How happy’s the Pris’ner that conquers his fate 
With silence, and ne’re on bad fortune 
complaines 
But carelessly plaies with his Keys on the grate 
And makes a sweet consort with them and his 
chaines, 
He drownds care with Sack, while his thoughts 
are opprest, 
And makes his heart float like a Cork in his 
breast. 
Then since w’are all slaves who Islanders be 


‘Yale University Library copy. Microprint. The 
British Museum copy (E, 1038) bears the manuscript 
date, August 8. 
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And the World’s a large Prison enclos’d with the 


ea, 
We will drink up the Ocean and set our selves 


ree, 
For Man is the World’s Epitome. 


II. 
Let Tyrants weare Purple deep dy’d in the blood 
Of them they have slain, their Scepters to 
sway: 
If our conscience be clear, and our Title be good 
To the raggs that hang on us, w’are richer 
then they: 
We'll drink down at night what we begge or 
can borrow 
And sleep without plotting for more the next 
morrow. 
Then since w’are all slaves, etc. 
(Sig.C2) 


III. 
Come Drawer and fill us a peck of Canary, 


One Brimmer shall bid all our senses «vod 


night. 
When old Aristotle was frolick and merry, 
By the juyce of the grape he turn’d Stagyrite ; 
Copernicus once in a drunken fit found 
By the course of his brains that the World 
turn’d round. 
Then since we are all slaves, etc. 
Tis Sack makes our faces like Comets to shine, 
And gives beauty beyond a Complexion mask; 
Diogenes fell so in love with his wine, 
That when ’twas all out he still liv’d in the 


ask, 
And he so loved the scent of the wainscotted 


oom, 
That dying he desired a Tub for his Tombe. 
Then since we’re all slaves, efc. 


Cromw. Tis well perform’d, drink that. 


Givfes MJoney. 
Mus. Thanks Noble Sir. Ex[Ml]us. 


The setting occurs in British Museum Add. 
MS. 29396, ff.74v, 75, is scored for the 
most part for a solo Tenor who is joined by 
a Bass in the chorus section. The play calls 
for a single musician to sing’; presumably 
his accompanist who plays the Bass line 
bursts into singing the Bass line of the 
chorus as he plays. The setting is full of 
rejoicing at the restoration of the King, is 
infectiously spirited and is steeped in the 
Englishman’s pride in his inn, in his free- 
dom and in his love of the sea. The tune 
makes an immediate appeal to the memory. 

The compiler of the manuscript made the 
following annotation after the end of the 
song on f.75: “ The rest of ye words are in 
my pocket manuscript”. A pencil annota- 
tion on the same folio in a modern hand 


2 Just a few lines earlier Cromwell had referred 
to more than one musician: 


Cromw. we'll have a Song, 
Squeakers come in, and sing the best 


And newest Song. (Sig.C) 
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Cromwell's Conspiracy 


How happys that Prisner who conquers his fate wth silence « 


nere on bad fortune 


bul cave lessly plares of his 


keys on 4 Grates, makes a sweet consort w™ then a his 





he drounes care we sack when his thoughts are opprest os 


makes his Hat floate ike a Corke in his 





breast. / 





suggests that the song was “ perhaps written 
by Alex Brome”. The suggestion is apt. 
The song is very much in the spirit of 
Brome’s work, is followed in the same 
manuscript in ff. 75v, 76 with “ Stay shutt ye 
gate’ a song which is definitely Alexander 
Brome’s and which is curiously enough 
accompanied with the same manuscript 


annotation: “The rest of ye words are in 
my pocket Manuscript”, and there is at least 
one other Brome song in the manuscript, 
namely ‘To the Hall, for Justice wee call. 
Leuellers songe ”, ff. 11v, 12. All three songs 
listed here involve two voices. The song 
“How happy’s that Pris’ner who conquers 
his fate”, however, does not appear in any 
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edition of Brome’s poems, nor does it seem 
to have been printed outside the play con- 
text... Against Brome’s authorship of the 
song must be stated the fact that it would 


*It is worth noting that Cotton addressed his 
epode “Now let us drink, and with our noble 
feet’, in exultation at the King’s return, to “ Mr. 
Alexander Brome’’. Brome seems to have been a 
veritable Vicar of Bray in his political waverings. 
It is not improbable that he wrote a panegyric on 
the King’s return, such as is latently expressed in 
“ How happy’s the Pris’ner ’’. 


be difficult to explain its inclusion in some- 
one else’s play, for, despite a few well-known 
exceptions, it was the overwhelming 
tendency for dramatists to write their own 
songs, and this one gives every impression 
of being well woven into the very texture 
of the play.‘ Is it even remotely possible 
that Alexander Brome wrote this play? 


“Two other songs are included in the play, both 
necessary to the plot. 
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Whoever the “Person of Quality” was 
there is no doubt that he was a scholar® for 
the play is plentifully strewn with mytho- 
logical references, Cromwell in particular 
evidencing a thorough knowledge of the 
classics. The play is an ambitious effort and 
well conceived. I think it would have been 
quite successful in its day and should like 
to think that no very small part was played 
in that by the very lively and enjoyable song 
which is now being presented to scholars of 
the period for the very first time as far as I 
am able to ascertain. Joun P. Currts. 


Missouri University. 


* Cf. Nicoll, A., ‘ Political Plays of the Restora- 
tion”, MLR, July-Oct., 1921, XVI. 224-242; A 
History of Restoration Drama 1660-1700 (Cam- 
bridge 1928), p. 11 n., and A History of English 
Drama 1660-1900 (Cambridge, 1952), p. 440. 


EDMUND BURKE’S COLLEGE STUDY 


OF PHILOSOPHY 

tT has long been known that Edmund 

Burke studied philosophy as part of his 
regular course in Trinity College, Dublin, 
but his biographers have offered little 
information on the content of his course in 
philosophy. Such information as they do 
offer is taken from Burke’s correspondence 
during his college days. Now in this corre- 
spondence Burke mentions only one author 
of a textbook in philosophy, Burgersdijck, 
or in the latinized form of the man’s name, 
Burgersdicius.. The biographers seem to 
have formed their judgment on Burke’s 
philosophical studies largely on the basis of 
the youthful student’s unflattering comments 
on Burgersdijck, apparently without them- 
selves consulting the man’s work. Of the 
other philosophical authors studied by 
Burke they say nothing. 

* Burke to Richard Shackleton, 24 May 1744, in 
Arthur P. I. Samuels, The Early Life, Correspon- 
dence, and Writings of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke 
(Cambridge. 1923), 29-30. The writer has also read 
all of Burke’s early letters in the Wentworth Wood- 
house Muniments at Sheffield, England, some of 
which are published in The Correspondence of the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke. edited by 
Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, and Sir Richard 
Bourke (4 vols., London, 1844), but has found no 
reference to any other textbook. John Morley 
seems to have been quite richt when he regretted 
the impossibility of determining from the early 
corresnondence ‘‘ what serious nourishment Rurke 


was laying in for his understandins.” Burke 
_— Men of Letters Series, New York, N.D.), 
0. 
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Occasionally, to be sure, general remarks 
on the content of Burke’s philosophical 
course are found in the biographies, such as 
Robert Bisset’s statement that “what was 
chiefly attended to at Dublin when he was 
at the University was the logic of the 
schools.” There is also a provocative re- 
mark by Sir Ernest Barker that Burke 
“drew from his own studies, and from his 
reading at Trinity College, Dublin, a direct 
acquaintaince with the general theory of 
St. Thomas [Aquinas] and the general views 
of Aristotle.”* As we shall see, both of these 
statements are substantially correct, but 
neither is accompanied by the names of the 
works which Burke studied at Trinity. 

Yet the works of a philosophical nature 
which formed part of the Trinity course in 
Burke’s time can be named with a fair 
degree of certainty. Burke was a student, 
undergraduate and graduate, at Trinity 
College from 14 April 1744 until early in 
1750. At that time the four-year under- 
graduate course was divided into Classics 
and Science, all the philosophy studied being 
contained in the Science course. A list of 
the works which formed the subject of the 
Science course at Morning Lectures in 1736 


may be found in Stubbs’s History of the | 


University of Dublin.s Mr. R. B. McDowell, 
the present Senior Tutor of Trinity College, 
has stated® that it is safe to assume that “ no 
significant change ” 


tion a few years later. 
a high degree of probability, a list of the 
textbooks studied by Burke in his college 
days. The works included in this list are 
further explained and commented on by Mr. 
McDowell and D. A. Webb in an historical 
article on the courses of study in Trinity 
College through the centuries.® 
this source and from a personal examination 


2 The Life of Edmund Burke (2 vols., London, 


1800), 23 
* The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1946), 1xii. 


‘John William Stubbs, History of the University 
of Dublin, from its foundation to the End of the 
— Century (Dublin and London, 1899), 


5 In a letter to the present writer. 
***Courses and Teaching in Trinity College, 


Dublin, during the First Two Hundred Years,” | 


Hermathena (published at Trinity College, Dublin), 
LXIX (1947). 9-30. Acknowledgement is made to 
Messrs. McDowell and Webb for permission to 
use their findings. 
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of the works under discussion,’ that the 
information here published is drawn. 

The list of books in the Science course, as 
printed by Stubbs, contains several 
obscurities and’ inaccuracies, but we shall 
present it as he gives it, and indicate below 
the corrections to be made in it. Beginning 
with the last year of the course and proceed- 
ing to the first, the Science course which 
Burke may be presumed to have taken was 
the following: 

Senior Sophisters.—Eusthasius’ Ethics; 
Small Puffendorf; Saunderson’s Praelec- 
tions; Baronius’ Metaphysics (selections). 

Junior Sophisters—Colbert’s General 
Physics; part of Clerk’s Physics; Varenius’ 
Geography; Wall’s Astronomy. 

Senior Freshmen.—Clerk’s Logic; Art 
of Thinking; Singlerius (selection). 

Junior Freshmen. — Burgersdicius’ 
Logic. 

The tendency of this course, as McDowell 
and Webb remark, was uniformly conserva- 
tive and not in harmony with the mood of 
calm rationalism prevailing in the eighteenth 
century. “Most of the books,” they say, 
*. . are much more characteristic of the 
preceding century, being theological in their 
approach, tortuous in their style, and con- 
troversial in their tone.”* Of that properly 
scientific part of the course we need only 
note that under Newtonian influence it was 
steadily becoming more and _ more 
mathematical, although most of the students 
had no previous mathematical training 
whatsoever. But the philosophical part of 
the course is the only one with which we 
are concerned here. It consisted of logic 
and ethics (logic however was taken in a 
wide enough sense to include a good deal 
of metaphysics), and comprised the works 
on which we are about to comment. 

The first year of the course was devoted 
to the study of the work listed by Stubbs as 
Burgersdicius’ Logic, the exact title of which 
was Fr. Burgersdicii Institutionum Logic- 
arum libri duo. This work was published 

™The writer has examined the copies of these 
works which are in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 
Since the editions in the Bodleian are different from 
those cited by McDowell and Webb, the edition 
in the Bodleian will be mentioned in a footnote in 
each case A brief account (2 pp.) of Burke’s 
college studies, based on the same article by 
McDowell and Webb, has recently apneared in 
Mr. H. V. F. Somerset’s introduction to his edition 


of A Notebook of Edmund Burke (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1957). * Op. cit., 22. 
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at Leyden in 1626 and in England in 1637.° 
Its author was Franco Burgersdijck, a pro- 
fessor at Leyden and one of the Systematici 
of the early seventeenth century. According 
to Samuels’® and Canon Murray" Burgers- 
dijck was a Ramist, that is, a follower of 
Peter Ramus, who led a partial revolt against 
Aristotelian logic and is considered a fore- 
runner of Bacon and Descartes. McDowell 
and Webb say, however, that Burgersdijck 
was in general an Aristotelian, although the 
school of the Systematici to which he be- 
longed had been influenced by both sides in 
the Ramist controversy. They also say that 
Samuels probably inferred that Burgersdijck 
was a Ramist because of the prevalence of 
Ramist views at Trinity in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, but in this he was 
mistaken.’? An examination of the text 
bears out McDowell’s and Webb’s conten- 
tion, because it shows that Burgersdijck 
quotes Aristotle too consistently to be 
hostile to him. 

For the second year of the Science course 
at Trinity, Stubbs lists Clerk’s Logic; Art 
of Thinking; Singlerius, all of which titles 
are inaccurately given. We shall for the 
moment pass over Clerk’s Logic and the Art 
of Thinking. Singlerius should be Smig- 
lecius, the latinized name of Martin 
Smiglecki, a Polish Jesuit and one of the 
more distinguished of the Systematici. His 
Logica was published in 1618,’* and much 
resembles Burgersdijck’s work, but it is more 
detailed and discursive. Smiglecki’s text- 
book is laid out in eighteen disputations, the 
subject-matter of which is scholastic Aris- 
totelian logic and metaphysics, presented in 
a rather crabbed style and in the technical 
Latin terminology of the schools."* 


* The edition in the Bodleian was published at 
Cambridge in 1647. © The Early Life, etc., 28. 
"Robert H. Murray, Edmund Burke (Oxford, 
1931), 27. ‘2 Op. cit., 18. 
* The full title of this work is Logica, 
disputationibus & quaestionibus illustrata: 
quicquid in Aristorelico organo vel cognitu 
necessarium, vel obscuritate perplexum, tam clare 
& perspicue, quam solide & nervose pertractur. The 
edition in the Bodleian was published in 1638. 
“It will be of interest to those familiar with 
scholastic philosophy to list the titles of the disputa- 
tions; de ente rationis; de logica in communi; de 
prima operatione intellectus: de naturis universali- 
bus: de quinque universalibus; de aequivocis, 
analogis, univocis: de praedicamentis in communi; 
de substantia; de quantitate; de relatione; de 
qualitate & sex ultimis praedicamentis; de secunda 
overatione intellectus, seu de enuntiatione: de tertia 
operatione intellectus quae dicitur discursus. 
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The third year of the course was devoted 
to natural science, and so we shall omit con- 
sideration of it. In his final year as an 
undergraduate, however, Burke studied four 
authors, all of them philosophers, named 
by Stubbs as_ Eusthasius, Puffendorf, 
Saunderson, and Baronius. Baronius was 
Robert Baron, Professor of Divinity at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. He died 
in 1639, but according to McDowell 
and Webb, his work was not published until 
1657.'° It presents a scholastic Aristotel- 
ianism and covers most of the basic meta- 
physical problems, such as the properties of 
being, act and poten~,, and the four causes. 
Baronius shows what strikes the modern 
reader as a surprising familiarity with the 
great scholastic theologians, from Aquinas 
to Bellarmine and Suarez, and save on the 
points in dispute between Pretestants and 
Catholics, he does not hesitate to follow 
them. Indeed he sometimes follows the 
scholastics in preference to certain schools 
of Protestant thought. He complains, for 
example, against Bellarmine because the 
latter assumes that all Protestants agree in 
the doctrine that God by the decrees of His 
providence imposes necessary actions on 
men. On this question Baronius himself 
foliows the Jesuit school and in particular 
Fonseca. McDowell and Webb remark that 
the elements of a common European 
intellectual culture persisted rather longer 
among Catholics and Protestants than is 
generally appreciated, and of this fact 
Baronius’s treatise is a good illustration. 

Eustachius, whom Stubbs inaccurately 
calls Eusthasius, was Eustache de St. Paul, a 
French Cistercian monk of the Congregation 
of Les Feuillans, who died in 1613. His 
work first appeared in England in a Cam- 
bridge edition of 1655,'* and is entitled 
Ethica, sive summa moralis disciplinae. It 
is divided into an introductory section and 
three parts. The introduction treats of the 
nature of moral philosophy. The first part 
takes up the nature of the good, the tele- 
ology of human nature, and happiness as the 
final goal of man. The second part concerns 
the principles of human actions and deals 
with the mutual relations of intellect, will, 


** The edition in the Bodleian was published in 
this year, 1657, but does not seem to be a first 
edition, if one may judge by its title, Metaphysica 
generalis: accedunt nunc primum quae supererant 
ex Parte Speciali. 

** The Bodleian has a London edition of 1658. 
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and the lower faculties. Habit and the 
question of God’s concurrence with human 
actions are also discussed. Human actions 
considered in themselves are the subject of 
the third part, which treats of the voluntary 
and involuntary, ignorance as a factor in 
moral action, the constituent elements of a 
moral act, the passions, and the several 
virtues and vices. There is an evident 
resemblance in structure and subject-matter 
to the ordinary treatise on moral theology, 
but Eustachius’s little book is highly con- 
densed, a mere summary of scholastic 
doctrine on its subject. References to 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas are given 
throughout. As far as can be judged with- 
out a thorough reading of the entire book, 
the doctrine is strictly Thomistic. It is 
certainly so in the section on the virtue of 
prudence, which is avowedly taken from the 
corresponding section in the Summa 
theologica. 

Robert Sanderson (Stubbs’s Saunderson), 
Anglican Bishop of Lincoln, delivered his 
Praelections while Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford in 1646-1647. The two 
series, De juramenti promissorii obligatione 
and De obligatione conscientiae, published 
as separate volumes, form together one of 
the few extensive Anglican treatises on 
casuistry. Of the first series of lectures it 
need only be remarked that it is much in the 
style of standard manuals of moral theology; 
since it concerns a narrow subject, it shall 
not detain us. The subject of the second 
series’ is the obligation of conscience. In 
dealing with the norm of conscience Sander- 
son takes up the subject of law and includes 
a treatise on the natural law recognizably 
derived from Aquinas. The discussion of 
law leads to the question of the source of 
law, and so of the nature and purpose of 
political authority. Sanderson’s doctrine 
here is plainly directed to the political events 
which were shaking England as he wrote, in 
the decade of the 1640s. 

The “Small Puffendorf” may be 
identified as the Dublin duodecimo edition 
of 1716 of Samuel Puffendorf’s The Whole 
Duty of Man."* This was a translation of 
De officio hominis et civis, first published in 
1675, which in turn was an epitome, made 
by Puffendorf himself, of his earlier and 


1" The Bodleian has a London edition of 1670. 
1* The covy in the Bodleian is of the fifth edition, 
London, 1735. 
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more celebrated work, De jure gentium et 
naturae. The work is divided into two 
books, which may roughly be called private 
and political ethics, and introduces the 
student to the ground where ethics and 
jurisprudence meet. 

McDowell and Webb call Puffendorf the 
only truly secular writer among the 
philosophers studied at Trinity in 1736. In 
him, they say, can be discerned an early 
manifestation of that particular type of 
rationalism which was later to blossom as 
the gospel of the Enlightenment.'® The 
present writer would disagree only to the 
extent of also placing Jean LeClerc in the 
same stream of thought. 

LeClerc is the author whom we have 
noted under the title of Clerk’s Logic. 
Clerk’s Logic and the Art of Thinking were 
not two works, as Stubbs apparently thinks, 
but one, the Logica sive ars Ratiocinandi 
of Jean LeClerc, published in Amsterdam in 
1692.7? LeClerc was a French Protestant 
theologian and polymath who had settled in 
that city and there made friends with John 
Locke. His work, according to McDowell 
and Webb, represents Lockean logic in the 
Trinity course, and in their judgment it is 
simple, clear, and competent, if uninspired. 
In this writer’s opinion, LeClerc represents 
a curious transitional stage in the passage 
from scholastic to modern philosophy. He 
writes in Latin and under many of the usual 
headings of the scholastic textbooks, but he 
is in reaction against scholasticism. His 
tendency is to be impatient of subtlety and 
to reduce metaphysical problems to the 
terms of common sense. A very brief 
chapter is devoted, for example, to the 
notions of act and potency, which are basic 
to scholastic metaphysics, and says in effect 
that act and potency are mere names that 
have been imposed on certain abstract ideas, 
which it would be a waste of time to study. 

* Op cit., 22-23. Cf. Paul Hazard, La crise de 
la conscience européene (Paris, 1935), 282. Hazard 
says that the original Latin title of Puffendorf’s 
book, The Duty of Man and the Citizen, suggests 
the French Revolution. He then goes on to indi- 
cate some of the characteristics of the work which 
foreshadow the revolutionary ideology. Hazard 

places Puffendorf in the distinctively modern stream 
of natural-law theory, flowing from Grotius, and 
a perusal G 2 text shows that it is so. 

*° The edition in ti» Bodleian was published in 
London in the same year; this edition is bound 
together with an Ontologia or treatise on meta- 


physics dedicated to John Locke (the Logica is 
dedicated to Robert Boyle). 
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LeClerc’s doctrine on the origin of ideas is 


pure Lockean sensism. He would seem 
therefore to have participated in the move- 
ment of ideas most characteristic of the 
philosophy of his time, the general direction 
of which was toward the secularization of 
thought. For this reason one might group 
him with Puffendorf as a secular writer. 

We have now completed the list of the 
authors who formed Burke’s college course 
in philosophy. To recapitulate, Burke may 
be taken to have studied while at Trinity 
College, the textbooks of seven writers on 
philosophy. Two of these, Puffendorf and 
LeClerc, represent a rather early stage of the 
sensism and rationalism which came to full 
flower in France during Burke’s own life- 
time. The other authors, Burgersdijck, 
Smiglecki, Baron, Eustache de St. Paul, and 
Sanderson, represent in varying degrees the 
scholastic tradition of mediaeval Christian 
Aristotelianism. Sir Ernest Barker has said 
that “Burke was always an Aristotelian, 
perhaps because he was also, even if un- 
consciously, a Thomist.”** If this opinion is 
sound, then one may legitimately find a 
partial answer to the question of the sources 
of Burke’s “Thomism” in his college 
education. 

Yet it would be rash to suggest that 
Edmund Burke graduated from Trinity 
College a scholastic philosopher. Several 
considerations militate against such a con- 
clusion, of which we shall mention the two 
which appear to be the strongest. The first 
is that we know so little of Burke’s teachers, 
whs presumably exercised more influence 
on his mind than did his textbooks. The 
works in the scholastic tradition which 
Burke studied at Trinity were written in a 
forbidding style and one wonders how much 
even a gifted student could get out of them 
without the aid of a competent teacher. 
That raises the question of the calibre of 
the men who lectured on those works, but 
on that subject information unfortunately is 
lacking. Mr. McDowell says”? that as an 
undergraduate, Burke would have received 
most of his instruction from his tutor, Henry 
Pelissier. Dr. Pellissier was professor of 
divinity for a time, so that it may be assumed 
that he had a fairly wide knowledge of 
theology, and that his interests were those 


‘. Essays on Government (2nd ed., Oxford, 1951), 


2 In a letter to the writer. 
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of the usual scholarly Anglican divine in 
the eighteenth century. But since he never 
published anything, we do not really know.”* 
As Mr. McDowell says, “ the silent don is 
always a problem.” We remain in the dark 
therefore as to the competence of Burke’s 
teachers. 


A second and more important considera- 
tion is Burke’s own attitude toward 
philosophy in his college days. It is plain 
from his correspondence with his friend, 
Richard Shackleton, that his chief interests 
while a student at Trinity were literary, and 
he himself said that “humanity”, i.e. 
literature, “ cont the most essential and 
most pleasing pa:i of all sciences. . . .”** 
But literature did not totally absorb him. 
Shortly before penning the line just quoted, 
Burke had written to Shackleton saying that 
he was “ deep in metaphysics and poetry.””* 
In another letter, written the following year, 
he explained that in his college studies he 
had not worked on the subjects he was 
supposed to be studying, but had passed 
through a series of phases of passionate 
interest in one subject at a time. He had 
had a furor mathematicus, followed by a 
furor logicus, which in turn was succeeded 
by a furor historicus and a furor poeticus. 
The furor logicus was for logic and meta- 
physics, and lasted “a good while and with 
much pleasure.”** We may take it, then, 
that Burke gave more than a small share of 
his attention to philosophy in college. 

But, as we have said, the only one of his 
philosophy textbooks which Burke men- 
tioned in the correspondence of his college 
days was Burgersdijck’s, and what he said 
of “ hideous Burgersdicius ” does not convey 
the impression that he esteemed him highly: 
“never look Burgy in the face, by Jove the 
thoughts divine! The blackguard stuff, the 
hoard of exploded nonsense, the scum of 
pedantry and the refuse of the Boghouse- 


* Our ignorance is not greatly relieved by Sir 
James Prior, who says, “ Dr. Pelissier, the tutor, is 
represented by high college authority as a man of 
ordinary acaquirements, who when vice-provost in 
1753, quitted the university for the valuable living 
of Ardstraw. in the north of Ireland.” Life of 
the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (Sth ed., 
London, 1854), 12. 

** Burke to Shackleton, 25 July 1746, in Samuels, 
Early Life, etc., 100. 

** 12 July 1746, in Correspondence, I, 19-20. 

** Burke to Shackleton, 21 March 1747, in 
Samuels, op. cit., 128 and Correspondence, I, 22. 
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School Philosophy. . . .””’ It should be 
noticed, however, that this expression of 
feeling was written about a month after 
Burke began his college studies and need not 
be taken as a definitive expression of his 
attitude toward those studies: he was not 
the first nor the last college boy to explode 
with wrath at a dull and difficult textbook. 


Burke also used some caustic expressions - 


about “the errors and absurdities of 
Aristotle ” in a letter to Shackleton,”* but by 
1775, in his Speech on Conciliation with the 
Colonies, Aristotle had become “ the great 
master of reasoning,”?® and all of Burke’s 
other references to Aristotle in his adult life 
were in terms of equal respect. It would 
seem unwise, therefore, to attach much 
importance to his condemnation of 
Burgersdijck. 

Of perhaps more significance is the fact 
that the only one of his college textbooks 
in philosophy which Burke praised in later 
days*® was Jean LeClerc’s Ars Ratiocinandi, 
which he called a book “ very fit to be put 
into the hands of the boys who have got 
through their classics . . . as a good intro- 
duction to anything else they may read.”*' 
But the decisive consideration in ascertain- 
ing Burke’s ear1y philosophical views is his 
essay on The Sublime and Beautiful, which 
was published in 1756, but had been begun 
while he was still a student at Trinity 
College.*? Speaking of The Sublime and 
Beautiful, William Guild Howard has said, 
“‘ Burke’s system has been called empirical, 
naturalistic, even ‘crudely materialistic;’ it 
impresses us as putting undue emphasis 
upon physiological reactions; it makes a 
wider gap between the sublime and beauti- 
ful than is altogether desirable; and it is 
undoubtedly least satisfactory in its treat- 


*” Burke to Shackleton, 24 May 1744, in Samuels, 
op. cit., 29-30. 

*8 30 [sic] February 1745, Ibid., 67. 

2° The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke (Rivington edition, 16 vols., London, 1803- 
1827), III, 112. 

°° The writer has made a careful and extensive 
search for references in Burke’s later writings to 
his other college textbooks, but without success. 

*! Burke to Garret Nagle, undated (but written 
after Burke had left Ireland), in New Monthly 
Magazine, XVI (1826), 157. Burke refers to the 
book in this place simply as The Art of Thinking, 
but as we have seen, it is by this title that Stubbs 
lists it, and it is safe to assume that LeClerc’s work 
was meant by Burke. 

*2 See Samuels, op. cit., 141, and Correspondence, 
I, 33, and note. 
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ment of the beautiful.”** In other words, 
Burke’s analysis of the origin of our ideas 
of the sublime and beautiful assumes 
Locke’s sensistic psychology throughout. It 
seems plain, therefore, that the dominant 
philosophical influence on Burke’s mind in 
his college days was Locke’s theory of 
knowledge, either as expounded by the 


master himself (for surely Burke read 
Locke), or by disciples such as Jean 
LeClerc. 


Yet the influence of Burke’s study of 
scholastic philosophy on his mind, though it 
is not apparent in his early writings, ought 
not to be denied out of hand. It has been 
pointed out by more than one student of 
Burke that his political writings, the produc- 
tions of his mature mind, reveal a pro- 
gressive though unavowed revolt against 
Locke’s philosophy.** As Alfred Cobban 
has put it, Burke was essentially “in revolt 
against a theory of the mind—that super- 
ficial psychology of sensations described 
above [and attributed to Locke].”** But 
what did Burke put in place of the rejected 
philosophy? Space is lacking here to docu- 
ment the claim—it would require a book 
rather than a mere article to do so—but it 
is submited that the basic premises of 
Burke’s mature political thought were taken 
from a tradition which was largely that of 
To 


| mention but the most important of these 
| premises, Burke held a mediaeval concep- 
| tion of the divine order of the universe, the 
' natural moral law, and the moral virtue of 


| prudence. 


All of these ideas had been set 


| before his mind in the philosophy textbooks 


| Edmund Burke and 


| 
| 


which he had studied at Trinity College. 
When we again encounter the same ideas 
in his political writings, it is perhaps not 
rash to think that they are derived, at least 
in part, from the dull and difficult tomes 
with which Burke had struggled as a youth 


in Dublin. Francis CANAVAN, S.J. 


**** Burke among the Forerunners of Lessing,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
22, N.S_ 15 (1907), 609-610. 

** This is the major thesis of Alfred Cobban’s 
d the Revolt against the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1929). Cf. G. P. 
Gooch, “Europe and the French Revolution,” 
Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 757; Morley, 
Burke (English Men of Letters), 169-170; Leo 
Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago, 1953), 
294-296. 55 Op. cit., 252. 

** Cf. Barker, Essays on Government, 87-88 ; 218, 
n. 1; 225-226. 
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SMOLLETT’S TRANSLATION OF 
“DON QUIXOTE ”: DATA ON ITS 
PRINTING AND ITS COPYRIGHT 


T° my account of the publication and 

reception of Smollett’s translation of 
Don Quixote (Tobias Smollett Doctor of 
Men and Manners, 1949, pp. 164-167) I am 
now able to add supplementary information 
found in William Strahan’s printing bill 
dated February, 1755, in his record book 
(British Museum Add. MS. 48802, f. 9v). 
This bill was entered as follows: 


1755 

Febry Partners in Don Quixotte 
Proposals for Do. No. 1000 1-3 [0] 
Receits on Writing Paper 7 6 


Printing Do. 114 Sheets No. 750 

on Royal Paper @ £1:0:0 114 [0] [0] 
For recomposing the first 10 shts 

and 1/2 to print off 250 @ i3s 6 16 6 

122. 7-[0) 

Used 173 Reams, had of 

Mr. Johnson 
pd. in Notes April 12 1755 


In most respects this bill is easy to inter- 
pret. It is apparent that Strahan printed 
1,000 Proposals; an unspecified number of 
author’s receipts, customary in a subscribers’ 
edition; and 750 copies of the first edition 
(in two volumes, quarto) on royal paper. 
What is mysterious, however, was the reason 
for “ recomposing” the first 10 1/2 sheets, 
and running off a subsequent second 
impression, so to speak, of 10 1/2 more 
satisfactory sheets, apparently at the begin- 
ning of the first volume. Was it Smollett or 
Strahan who was displeased? and for what 
reason—the typography, or the contents? 

From later entries (June 4, 1767, and July 
28, 1767) in Strahan’s ledgers (Add. MS. 
48805, f. 28) it is clear that he purchased on 
each date from “Mr. Thos Osborne” a 
thirty-second part of the copyright of 
Smollett’s Don Quixote for £9-0-0. Conse- 
quently the book value of the entire copy- 
right in 1767 was £288, a considerable sum. 
This is sound evidence of course that the 
various holders of the copyright knew that 
it had been and would be a good investment. 
And indeed it was: at least 15 editions of 
Smollett’s translation were printed in Great 
Britain from 1761 to 1800. (See Jeremiah 


D. M. Ford and Ruth Lansing, Cervantes A 
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Tentative Bibliography of His Works ..., 
Harvard University Press, 1931, pp. 43 ff.). 


Lewis M. KNAPP. 


HOGARTH AS ILLUSTRATOR: A 
CHECKLIST 


"THE following tentative list includes only 
those works probably intended by 
Hogarth as book illustrations. Only the 
first appearance of Hogarth’s work is given. 
1. AMHuRST, NicHoLas.  Terrae-Filius. 
R. Francklin, 1726. Front. 
2. APULEIUS. The New Metamorphosis. 
1724. Seven plates, two of which are said 
to be copies from a 1708 translation of 


Apuleius. 

BAKER, HENRY. See Nos. 29-31 below. 
3. BEAVER, JOHN. Roman Military 
Punishments. [Privately printed] 1725. 


Fifteen plates. (In the manner of Jacques 
Callot, according to Dobson.) 

4. BLACKWELL, JoHN. Compendium of 
Military Discipline. 1726. Twenty-six 
figures on two plates. 

5. BUTLER, SAMUEL. Hudibras. W.H. B. 
Moore [etc.] 1726. (a) Portrait of Butler 
and 16 small prints; (b) Twelve large prints, 
also issued separately by Overton and 
Cooper in 1726 as Twelve Excellent and 
Most Diverting Prints. 

6. CAREY, HENRY. Chrononhotonthologos. 
J. Suckburgh, 1734. Front. Possibly by 
Hogarth. 

7. Catalogue of Pictures Exhibited in 


Spring Gardens, 1761. 1761. Front. (C. 
Grignion Sc.) and Tailpiece. 
8. (CERVANTES. Don Quixote.) 1733. 


(a) “Sancho’s Feast” published alone; (5) 
Six plates intended for Cartaret’s Spanish 
edition (1738), but not used. Published 
separately later by Tonson. 

CLAIRE, MARTIN. See Nos, 29-31 below. 

9. CLuBBE, JOHN. Physiognomy. 
Dodsley, 1763. Front. (L. Sullivan Sc.) 
Book dedicated to Hogarth. 

CooKE, THOMAS. See No. 19 below. 

10. COTTRELL, Sir CHARLES. Cassandra, 
A Romance. John Darby [etc.] 1725. Five 
plates. 

11. DANTE. (Divine Comedy. Intended 
translation by William Huggins.) 1760. 
Front. (Major Sc.) Portrait of Huggins, 
published alone. 
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De La Morraye, AuBRy. See No. 32 
below. 


De St. FonTAINE. See No. 32 below. 


12. FIELDING, HENRY. The Jacobite 
Journal. Cooper and Woodfal, 1747. 
Woodcut headpiece possibly by Hogarth. 


13. Frecpinc, Henry. The Tragedy of 
Tragedies. J. Roberts, 1731. Front. (G. 
Vandergucht Sc.) 

14. FrecpINc, Henry. Works. Vol. I. 


A. Miller, 1762. Portrait (James Basire Sc.). 

15. Garrick. Davip. The Farmer's 
Return. J. and R. Tonson, 1762. Front. 
(James Basire Sc.) 

16. GrIMSTONE, Lord Viscount. The 
Lawyer’s Fortune, A Comedy. Underhill, 
1736. Front. ; 

17. Hell-Gates Open to All Men. 
Eight plates. 


1750. 


18. Hestop. Translated by Thomas 
Cooke. Works. 1728. Front: Portrait of 
Hesiod. 


19. HoGaRTH, WILLIAM. The Analysis of 
Beauty. Printed by J. Reeves for the author, 








1753. Two plates. 
20. Hogarth’s Tour. 


R. Livesay, 1781. | 


Seven plates after Hogarth alone and one | 


after Hogarth and Scott. (All: Richard | 
Livesay fec.) 
21. HorNecK, ANTHONY. The Happy 


Ascetick. 6th ed. S. Chapman [etc.] 1724. | 


Front. 


22. HuGcins, WILLIAM. 
Front. (G. Vandergucht Sc.) 
Huaains, WILLIAM. See No. 11 above. 


23. KirsBy, JosHuA. Perspective in Archi- 
tecture Made Easy. Printed by W. Craigh- 
ton for the author. Ipswitch, 1754. Front. 
(s States: Wm. Woollett SC.; C Grignion 
S1.) 

Kirpy, JosHua. See No. 37 below. 

LA MotTrRaYeE, AUBRY DE. See No. 32 
below. 

24. LeveripDGeE. A Collection of Songs. 
For the author, 1727. Front. 

25. MILLER, JAMES. The Humours of 
Oxford. 2nd ed. 
(G. Vandergucht Sc.) 

MILLER, JAMES. See Nos. 28-30 below. 


Judith. 


1733. | 


J. Watts 1720. Front. | 


i 


26. MILTON. (Paradise Lost) 1767. “ Satan, | 
Sin and Death” (C. Towney Sc.) published | ! 


alone. 
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27. MITCHELL, JosEpH. The Highland 
Fair [also as A Scots Opera]. J. Watts, 
1731. Front. (G. Vandergucht Sc.) 

28. Moribre. Select Comedies. Trans- 
lated by Henry Baker, Martin Claire, and 
James Miller. J. Watts, 1732.. Two plates 
(G. Vandergucht Sc.) in Volume I: fronts 
to L’Avare and Le Cocu Imaginaire. 

29. Motrére. Works. 10 Vols. Trans- 
lators as for No. 28 above. J. Watts 1739. 
Three plates (Vandergucht Sc.) in Vol. II: 
two as above, and front to Dom Garcie. 

30. Mo.tere. Works. Translators as for 
No. 28 above. J. Watts, 1748. Two plates 
(I. Vandergucht Sc.): front. L’Avare in 
Vol. I; front. Sganarelle, ou Le Cocu 
Imaginaire in Vol. VI. 

31. Mouifre. (Tartuffe) 1736. “ Tar- 
tuffe’s Banquet,” possibly by Hogarth, issued 
above with 14 lines from a poetical satire, 
Seasonable Reproof, published in 1735. 

32. MOTRAYE, AUBRY DE LA. Travels. 
Three vols. [Publ. .] 1723. Fourteen 
plates in Vols. I and II. New Metamor- 
phosis. See No.2 above. Political Chapter, 


The. See No. 36 below. 


33. St. FoNnTAINE, ABBE De. Translated 
by James Lockman. Travels of Mr. John 
Gulliver, Son to Col. Lemuel Gulliver. 
Front to Vol. I (G. Vandergucht sc.). Scots 


Opera, A. See No. 27 above. Seasonable 
Reproof. See No. 31 above. 
34. SHARPE, GREGORY. Unpublished 


pamphlet against Hutchinsonians. ?1763. 


Intended front. Published alone. 

35. STERNE, LAURENCE. Tristram Shandy. 
(a) 
Front. Volume II. (S. Ravenet Sc.) 1759. 
(b) Front. Volume IV. (S. Ravenet Sc.) 
[1761]. : 

36. Swirr. (Gulliver's Travels) 1726. 
“ Punishment inflicted on Lemuel Gulliver.” 
Published alone. In second state (1757) title 
is “ The Political Chapter.” 

SwiFt. See also No. 33 above. 


37. TaYLorR, BROOKE. Joshua Kirby, 
editor. A Method of Perspective. 1753. 
Front. (L. Sullivan Sc.) 

38. THEOBALD, LEwis. Perseus and 


Andromeda. T. Wood, 1730. Front and 


| one plate. 


Twelve Excellent and Most Diverting 
Prints. See No. 5 above. 


— Geb. 
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Readers’ Queries 





GAMUEL ANNESLEY (ccii. 455).—I dis- 
cussed the parentage of Dr. Samuel 
Annesley in an article on ‘“ The Ancestry of 
the Wesleys ” in Notes & Queries cxciii, 255. 
As I said then, it seems neither proved, nor 
probable, that he was related to the Anglesey 
family; or that his descendants the Wesleys 
were in any way related to the Wellesleys. 
Yet Chamber’s Encyclopaedia, 1955 edition, 
describes John Wesley as “ descended from 
a long line of English gentry and clergy; 
the Duke of Wellington belonged to a 
collateral branch of the same family”. 
Further it appears that the College of Arms 
has granted a coat of arms to the Methodist 
Trustees “ based upon one of the early arms 
of the Wesley family dating from the 
thirteenth century’; this certainly implies 
some connexion between John Wesley and 
early Wesleys. Yet nothing certain seems 
to be known of the ancestry of John 
Wesley’s great-grandfather, Bartholomew 
Westley, the Rector of Charmouth. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


? Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, 
xxxi (1957), 51. 


ELLINGER FAMILY OF CO. WEST- 
MORLAND.—My ancestor, Edmund 
Bellinger, surveyor-general of the two 
Carolinas in 1698, and later Landgrave 
(1698) and Receiver of Land Rents (1700) is 
said to have come out from Co. Westmor- 
land in about 1674. 

Is anything known in Britain of the 
Bellinger family. 

Traditionally, Edmund Bellinger was a 
Naval officer in command of the ship 
“Blake,” and married in about 1680 in 
England to Sarah Cartwright. The family 
appear to have used the following arms Ar. 
a saltire engraled Sa. between four roses. 
Information gratefully received. 


N. I. MCFARLANE. 
New Haven, U.S.A. 


ORVIN HUNT CLUB, CIRCA 1766-70. 
—The Gorvin ‘Hunt’ (?Devon) was 
presumably a Jacobite club like the Caerwys, 
the Tarperiey, the Friendly, and the Kit 
Hill ‘Hunts’, which hid their rather 
vaporous Jacobitism behind a fagade of 
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dining and drinking. 

history is obscure. 
Gorvin and Gorwyu as family names are 

to be found sparingly in recent directories. 
Can any reader assist me with definite 


information. W. G. HARDING, Major. 
F.R.S.E., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. Scot. 


Unfortunately their 


4Q' HE DIARY OF JEFFREY BOYS OF 

GRAY’S INN, 1671. Under this title 
in N & Q CLIX 1930 pp. 452-456, G. J. Gray 
of Cambridge described a pocket diary of 
1671 that he had “come across” not long 
before. Can any reader tell me the present 
whereabouts of this volume? 


W. J. CAMERON. 
University of Reading. 


OBLE, G. H., LIVES OF CORNISH 
SAINTS.—Work on new edition pro- 
gressing, but Editor urgently needs to buy 
copies of following items: fair prices will 
be paid: Sts. Senan, Corentin, Constantine, 
Feock (2nd Edn.), Carantoc, Saints of Fal, 
Perran, Mawgan (revised Edn.), Docco and 
Kew, Tudy, Winnoc, German, Nonna, Neot, 
Clether, Yvo, Mewan and Austoll, Euny 
(2nd Edn.), Gwinear, Paul of Leon, Melor, 
Gennys and Budoc (2nd Edn.), also Parish 
History of St. Ewe. J. P. Rocers. 


33 Market Street, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


“HOGARTH'S LINE.’ — What is_ the 
source and meaning of this phrase? 


W. L. MCATEE. 


JICTIONARY OF CANTERBURY 

(N.Z.) BIOGRAPHY .—James Francis 
Leigh Hunt, his wife Catherine and her 
mother Elisa Cunningham came across to 
Canterbury N.Z. from Australia in 1871. He 
had been master at South Varra College, 
Melbourne, and he was appointed head- 
master of the new Timaru Public School. 
In Feb. 1875 these three were crossing one 
of the dangerous Canterbury rivers, the 
Rangitata, and they were all drowned under 
peculiarly tragic circumstances. Was he a 


son of Leigh Hunt? The D.N.B. and Leigh 
Hunt’s autobiography do not give an answer. 

An early settler named William Hyde 
Harris was a successful runholder, famous 
as a rider and trader of thoroughbreds. He 
married Maria Sophia Craigie Macpherson 
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in Aug. 1866 and not long after sold his 
run for a good price and returned to 
England. He made one later trip to New 
Zealand. 

John Hyde Harris, believed to be his 
brother, a lawyer, settled in Otago Province 
and became Superintendent. They came 
from Deddington, a small parish in Oxford- 
shire. 

Any information about the families’ 
English or Scottish history would be wel- 
comed, including names of family of 
William Hyde Harris. 

G. R. MACDONALD. 

Toxall, Woodend, Kaiapoi, R.R., N.Z. 


APEL LOFT’S SUGAR CANDY.—In A 
Season at Harrogate, by Benjamin 
Blunderhead, Esq. (ie. Mrs. Barbara 
Hofland), published 1812, a visitor to that 
watering place is made to say: 
When my breakfast eats good and the waters 
agree 
Capel Loft’s sugar candy’s not sweeter than me. 
Is this a reference to the celebrated Capell 
Lofft, author, lawyer, politician, and land- 
owner in Suffolk (1751-1824)? In any case, 
where was the sugar candy made? The 
verse seems to show that it was well-known 
in fashionable circles in 1812. 


W. H. W. SABINE. 


si ACKLINIANA.”’—What is this book 

of anecdotes referred to in Forster’s 
Life of Goldsmith as owned by Bolton 
Corney (1784-1870) in 1850? Reputed de- 
tails of Wednesday Club, etc., wanted. The 
British Museum Library has no copy, and 
the reference in D.N.B. is not to this book 


HE PARISH CHEST (1946).—My pub- 
lishers (the Cambridge Press) have 
lately agreed to issue a new edition of my 
Parish Chest 1946, 2nd edn. 1951. Both the 
other editions soon went out of print, and 
we have had some correspondence asking 
for another. 

I fear it will not be possible in this 3rd 
edition to extend the book a great deal, if 
at all (though the invitation in the first 
edition still stands, contributions of citations 
of original parish documents will be grate- 
fully received and most promptly acknow- 
ledged, and (I hope) eventually incorporated 
in the text). 
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But even in a ‘ straight’ reprint of the 2nd 
edn. text, clearly any remaining errors upon 
poinis of fact must be corrected. So I shall 
be grateful indeed if any user of the book 
who has noticed any such will be so kind as 
to send me here a post-card, with a page 
reference note of the statement, and of the 
proposed correction. 

Any help of this kind I may receive will 
be most thankfully received, and will be 
duly acknowledged when the 3rd edition 


W. P. TATE. 
(Lecturer in the University of Leeds.) 


GELLING A HORSE (1660).—I wonder if 
any reader could oblige me with infor- 
mation about a sport mentioned by Pepys? 
In the Diary, in the entry for February 
2nd, 1660, he records: “. . . A sport of 
selling a horse for a dish of eggs and 


° ” 
herrings. CHARLES N. BESFORD. 


WEIcHtTs AND MEASURES (8 , 4).— 


P P 

I recently bought an old letter scales and am 
puzzled by the symbols on the weights. 
Particulars are contained in the enclosed 
letter from Chambers’s Information Bureau. 

I confirm that I have not made any error 
in regard to the symbols and their corre- 
sponding weight. 

Can you help to solve this litttle problem 
for me? 

A. N. H. PEACH. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia have _ con- 
sulted the Department of Weights and 
Measures of the Board of Trade on your 
behalf, and they tell us that in Victorian 
times and earlier it was quite usual to find 
this symbol on weights, the ‘ P’ standing for 
one pound (1 1b); thus 8 would indicate that 


eight of these weights would make up a 
pound. We note however that in your 
letter you give 8 as 40z. and 4 as 20z., 
P 
which is the wrong way round to fit in with 
this system. Unless you have inadvertently 
mixed them up in your letter, it appears that 
you have a wrongly-marked set. The 
official at the Weights and Measures Depart- 
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ment whom Chambers have consulted is 
apparently an expert in old weights and 
measures, and he had no other explanation 
than this to offer. Apparently this system 
of marking was not infrequently used for 
postal weights. 

Can any reader supplement this informa- 
tion? 


ETTERS AND DIARIES, 1939-45.—I 
am writing a London University thesis 

on the literature of the First World War 
and am particularly anxious to read any 
contemporary letters and diaries, or other 
unpublished material dealing with the 
thoughts, feelings and reactions of men 
who fought in that war. I shall be grateful 
if anyone who has any such material would 
write to me at the Department of English, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
U.S.A., where I shall be working until June 
1958. Any material sent to me will be 
promptly copied and returned to the owner. 


HiLpa D. SPEAR. 


AUsUSTUS MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 
Did Montague Summers after Clifton 
and Trinity, Oxford, enter the Church of 
England’s ministry, and did he subsequently 
receive Roman Catholic Orders? There 
seems to be a gap between 1907 and 1917 
in the biographical notes supplied by him to 
*‘Who’s Who’ which may have covered the 
Roman Catholic period when he added to 
his Christian names Alphonsus Joseph 
Mary. Where is the fullest account of his 
life and of his peculiar interests in the occult 
to be found? In 1919 I was the recipient 
of many pages of typescript from him of 
his views on the solutions to the plot of 
‘Edwin Drood’, about which J. Cuming 
Walters and Robertson Nicoll, the editor of 
the ‘ British Weekly’ had written at length. 
They came from him at 67 Springfield Road, 
St. John’s Wood. I found his letters 
amusing and very friendly, though he did 
say that if he were my literary judge he 
would sentence me to be taken to the place 
from which I derived my ideas, there to be 
hanged till I was dead “in a Pickwickian 
sense.” Did he print his own solution to 
the problem? There must have been many 
good features in his strange make-up and 
likeable qualities, though his intimate 
friends may have been few. S. Y.E. 


Springfield. 
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PARENTAGES.—I should be grateful if 

the genealogically minded readers of 
“Notes and Queries” would be good 
enough to look through their collections to 
see whether they can put on record the 
parentage (with dates and places of birth or 
baptism) of the following minor worthies of 
the last century: 

1. LE BAS, Chas., b. 1745; of New Bond 
Street, linen draper, and subsequently (from 
about 1789) master of ceremonies at Mar- 
gate; d. Tunbridge Wells 16 July, 1819. 

2. ELLIOTT, Wm. Hy.; b. c. 1803-1806; 
of Exeter, M.D.; d. Exeter 17 Feby. 1874. 

3. HAKE, Wm.; b. 1786; maj., 15 Huss.; 
d. Bangalore 11 Mch. 1841. 

4. McCARTHY, Revd. Chas.; b. c. 1769; 
r. of Harleton, Cambs.; d. 1839. (Foster, 
Al. Ox. shews him as s. Chas. McC. of 
Westminster, but query.) 


5. JOHNSTON, Jas. Hy.; ret. cmdr., 
R.N., and controller of steam _ vessels, 
H.C.S.; d. 1851. (See DNB.) 


6. TAHOURDIN, Pet.; b. 1771; of West- 
minster, atty-at-law; d. Bedford Place, 
Hampstead Road 10 Jany. 1844.- (See Misc. 
Her. et Gen. 3S. i & ii.) 

7. TREASURE, Soloman; asst-secy in the 
Tax Office, Somerset House; d. Chapel (now 
Aldford) Street, Westminster 8 Dec. 1819. 

8. WHITE, Wm.; b. c. 1746; clk. to Hon. 
Artillery Company and grand secy. of free- 
masons; d. Finsbury 31 Mch. 1821. 


H. C. CaRDEW-RENDLE. 


“WOU WAS.’—In the library of a 
Bavarian friend of partly British 
descent is a book recording the findings of 
a court martial held at the Horse Guards 
shortly after the battle of Minden upon a 
cavalry commander accused of insubordina- 
tion during that engagement. In the record 
of proceedings the words ‘ you was’ occur 
invariably where we should now say ‘ you 
were’ and I am anxious to ascertain how 
far this was official practice at the time and 
how long it lasted. 
Eustace B. WAREING. 
Milford House Hotel, 
Milford, Surrey. 


ARDINAL WISEMAN. — Can _§any 
reader advise me of the whereabouts 
of the papers of Nicholas Cardinal Wise- 


man? Boyp A. LITZINGER. 
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Replies 





"THE SALE OF A WIFE (cii. 455).—I 

came across the following in the 
“Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury” 
newspapers 

1832: “A fellow in the neighbourhood 
of Horncastle took his wife for sale in the 
market there last week. For what he 
asked for her, which was £1, he gave back 
2s. 6d. for luck and delivered her up in a 
halter, tied round her waist.” 

Oct. 1842. Woman sold in Louth 
market place. A disgraceful scene took 
place which put to shame public morals. 
For 5s. the man received back 6d. for 
luck. Placing a white ribbon round the 
woman, he finished the business by saying 
“There, now, thou wilt either lead or 
drive.” 

Nov. 1842. Another sale of wife. 
Mayor Frought, being determined to put 
an end to such transactions, bound the 
parties £5 each to keep the peace. On 
being released from the court they were 
chased round the Church by the mob. 


PHYLLIS C. SMITH. 


BAINES (ccii, 408)—Thomas Blackburn 
Baines’ (3 Feb. 1832-3 Aug. 1891), the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Baines, M.P., was 
educated at Mill Hill School and University 
College, London. After graduation he 
worked for some time with the Leeds 
Mercury, then was called to the Bar and 
practised for some years. From 1859 to 
1870 he was chief acting editor of the 
Mercury. Under his editorship the Mercury 
helped to influence the North of England in 
favour of the Northern States in the 
American Civil War. In addition to his 
“devoted discharge of his editorial duties ” 
he took an active part in local affairs until 
in 1870 his religious convictions made him 
feel unable to engage in any political 
employment. To the regret of his partners 
and “to the heavy loss of English journal- 
*Not “Sir T. B. Baines’, as N. Noel would 
have it (see his History of the Brethren, 1936, vol. 
I, p. 143). Noel is often unreliable for details; 
John Nelson Darby, for instance, was Nelson’s 
godson, not his grandson (cf. Noel, vol. I, p. 29)! 
W. B. Neatby’s much more scholarly, if more 


hostile, History does not mention Baines. 
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ism” he withdrew from all share the 
conduct of the Mercury and laboured “* with 
the utmost zeal and earnestness as a preacher 
and writer” with the Plymouth Brethren.’ 
On his wife’s death in 1875 he went to live 
with his father in Burley. T. B. Baines was 
said to have combined with brilliant abilities 
“great simplicity and elevation of 
character’, broad intellectual interests and 
warm and generous feelings.* 
JOHN S. ANDREWS. 

University of Leeds. 

*If Noel is to be believed (vol. I, p. 61), Baines 
took an active part at Wigram’s funeral in_1879. 
Sinct Wigram was Darby’s chief supporter, Baines 
must have belonged to the “ Exclusive” section of 
the Brethren. 

* Most of the above details have come from the 
full-length obituary in the Leeds Mercury (5 Aug. 
1891, p. 5). A photograph and a signature of 
Baines appear in a volume of press-cuttings cele- 
brating the Mercury's centenary (1901) in Leeds 


Reference Library. Four of the Baines family 
figure in D.N.B. 


BIALLOBLOTZKY (ccii, 408).—For a list 

of works by this Polish Rabbi see the 
British Museum’s Catalogue, which gives his 
forenames as Christian Heinrich Friedrich. 


JoHN S. ANDREWS. 
University of Leeds. 


MADAME BONAPARTE (ccii. 455).— 

Miss Alice Coats writes in the October 
issue of “ Notes & Queries” that she is still 
looking for the source of my statement in 
“Britain Against Napoleon” that British 
naval officers on active service received 
Admiralty orders that when an enemy prize 
containing plants or seeds addressed to 
Madame Bonaparte was captured, the 
parcels were to be expedited. As a result of 
Miss Coat’s letter I was sent the following 
reference yesterday—letter from William 
Townsend Aiton (gardener to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew) to Sir Joseph Banks, 
dated September 1803, referring to plants 
captured in ‘L’Union, “intended as a pre- 
sent to Madame Bonaparte.” I am further 
informed that the British Museum (Natural 
History) is now publishing a Calendar of 
Banks’s correspondence, and that literally 
dozens of letters relate to the release of cap- 
tured natural history specimens. Copies of 
these letters are in the library of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, British Museum (Natural 
History). 


* CAROLA OMAN,’ CAROLA LENANTON. 
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The Library 





EARLY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
James Strachan. 18s. 6d. net. C.U.P. 


FEW Bibles today are illustrated, pictures 
being mainly reserved for children’s 
editions, and often very bad they are too. 
It is a great pity, for in the past leading 
artists and engravers were employed to illus- 
trate early printed editions of the Bible and 
though some may appear crude or 
enigmatic others, such as those drawn by 
Diirer or Holbein, are of great beauty. 

It was the enigmatic quality of many of 
these early illustrations which first intrigued 
Mr. James Strachan. Why should Moses be 
represented with horns or Esther be shown 
offering a lamb? He set himself the task of 
finding out and this book, which describes 
early printed Bible illustrations and explains 
their symbolism, is the delightful result of 
his research. 

As edition after edition of the Bible 
poured from the presses of Europe, more 
and more illustrations were needed to enable 
them to compete with the exquisite hand- 
written and illustrated books which had 
formerly delighted collectors and_biblio- 
philes. Sometimes eminent artists were 
employed who used the somewhat limited 
space at their disposal with consummate 
skill. Others less skilful, or creative, were 
prepared to copy without scruple and the 
author has shown this train of influence, or 
plagiarism, as it affected each succeeding 
edition. Even antagonists in the religious 
struggle did not abstain from using each 
others’ illustrations and Luther’s enemies 
actually used the Wittenberg pictures, only 
changing the papal tiara on the head of the 
red dragon of the Revelation for a harmless 
crown. This frequent and unintelligent 
copying sometimes led to serious errors. For 
instance, in the illustrations for Sacon’s 
edition of the Vulgate, in the illustration for 
Psalm CX ‘Sit thou on my right hand’, 
Christ is seated on the left, due to a mirror 
block. Similarly, in the Lyons Vulgate the 
Dials of Ahaz are shown upside down. 

To some extent the history of early Bibles 
is the history of the Reformation and the 
author has drawn in the background of the 
period skilfully and uncontroversially. The 
illustrations, moreover, are of great value to 
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the social historian for the details they give 
of dress and furniture; while the art 
historian may see in them a continuation of 
the medieval genre blended with the new 
learning of the Renaissance. 


LIGHT AND ENLIGHTENMENT: A 
STUDY OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS AND THE DUTCH 
ARMINIANS, by Rosalie L. Colie (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 20s. net). 

ENRY MORE and Ralph Cudworth are 
relatively well known to students of 

English thought and literature, but Philippus 

van Limborch and Jean Le Clerc much less 

so. Miss Colie’s book is built round this 
quartet. She is illuminating in showing the 
course of diverse streams such as Arminian- 
ism in its Dutch and its English branches, 
and the effect of Cartesianism, an all-per- 
vading influence on the men of More’s 
generation, whether they accepted it or 
whether they sought to define their criticisms 
of it. More disturbing influences to the 
men of this temper were Hobbes and 

Spinoza, for both of whom they had little 

or nothing good to say. The last chapter 

interestingly recounts the serialization in 
what would now be called a ‘ digest ’—Le 

Clere’s Bibliotheque Choisie for the years 

1703-6—of Cudworth’s True Intellectual 

System of the Universe, first published in 

England in 1678. That Le Clerc, twenty-five 

years after publication, thus sought to make 

it better known to continental readers—’peu 
de gens pouvant avoir recours 4 I|’Original 

Anglois ’—is an interesting sidelight on the 

history of the transmission of ideas and on 

the influence of English thought on the 

Continent. Miss Colie’s seven chapters, 

comprising 144 pages (plus useful Biblio- 

graphy and adequate index) map in outline 

a territory not often comprehended in one 

intellectual view and one that would surely 

repay further exploration. The surveyor, 
however, should ideally be rather more at 
home in philosophy and natural theology 
than Miss Colie seems to be, for example 
in her rather cavalier dismissal of what she 
calis on p. 102 ‘ the splitting of hairs’. And 

is Milton’s ‘two-handed engine’ (p. 61) 

really one that smites in two different direc- 

tions as her allusion implies? (cf. N. & @., 

vol. cci., pp. 249, 335.) One feels also a 


certain uneasiness at some of the phrase- 
in English. 


ology, both in Latin and 
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Descartes is said (p. 53) to have ‘ remained 
for him [Limborch] the “ incomparabilis 
Herois” : should it not be ‘Heros’? On 
the whole, it seems better to put such brief 
Latin quotations into the nominative: thus 
‘Tractatum’ on the same page would be 
‘Tractatus’, On p. 95 in a quotation 
clearly translated from Latin the word 
‘besprinkles’ seems to need a ‘ with which 
he’ to make the syntax complete. ‘ Ask- 
ance’ (p. 42) and ‘For a divine’ (p. 45) 
seem a little awkward as there used; and 
‘stopped over’ (p. 87—not in the sense 
‘broke his journey’ but apparently equal- 
ling ‘given more attention to’) may be 
standard U.S., though surely not British, 
usage. On p. 95 ‘predeterminedly’ is a 
misprint for ‘precetermined by’. Other- 
wise the book exemplifies the impeccable 
typography, if not quite all the editorial 
care, that one expects from Cambridge. 


SPANISH CONTACT VERNACULARS 
IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, by 
Keith Whinnom, Hong Kong University 
Press, 1956, xiii+ 130 pp., 25s. 

N this work Mr. Whinnom deals with 

three out of the four moribund creolized 
contact-vernaculars extant in the Philippine 

Islands. These are Ermitan, spoken in the 

Ermita district of Manila as from the mid- 

17th century; Cavitefio, established in the 

Province of Cavite in 1660; Zamboangueno 

(Chavacano) established in the city of Zam- 

boanga by the mid-18th century. The fourth 

contact vernacular, Davauefo, arose in the 
course of the 19th century after the taking 
of Davao Province by Spanish-speaking 
troops in 1847. All these vernaculars are 
rapidly dying in the face of English or 

Spanish linguistic expansion. 

The excellent Introduction treats con- 
vincingly of the genesis and subsequent 
history of the four vernaculars. According 
to Mr. Whinnom they would ali derive from 
an original vernacular born 
(Moluccas) of the contact in the first half 
of the 17th century between Spanish and 
Indo-Portuguese (Portuguese-Malay pidgin). 
When the Spanish withdrew from Ternate 
in 1658 or 1659 they took with them to the 
Philippines Ternatefio, “that peculiar 
variety of ‘corrupt Spanish’ which was to 
give birth to four more dialects in the 
Philippines.” Ternatefio is undocumented, 
but its former existence, and its having 
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fathered the contact-vernaculars with which 
this book is concerned, may be considered 
more than probable in view of the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Whinnom. 

The Introduction is followed by a series 
of texts of 20th-century Ermitafio, Caviten 
and Zamdboanguefio (Davaueno seems not to 
have found its way into print), accompanied 
by excellent notes aud supplemented by a 
phonetic transcript at the end of the book 
(here one could have wished for more details 
of the speakers used). Mr. Whinnom’s aim 
is to characterize the original, “ true” form 
of the vernaculars, impossible now from 
oral sources; and to describe “the impact 
of two distinct linguistic psychologies,”— 
that of Spanish and that of Tagalog. From 
a perusal of the textual notes, and of 
Chapters VI, VII and VIII (treating of the 
Grammar, Sound-Systems and Vocabulary 
respectively of the contact-vernaculars), we 
are enabled to form a clear idea of the way 
in which such vernaculars are born, develop 
and decline. 

Mr. Whinnom’s work throws new light 
upon the nature of contact-vernaculars and 
the functioning of linguistic substrata. 
Jespersen’s contention that the grammar of 
the substratum language is of no importance 
in the development of contact-vernaculars 
is proved false; Mr. Whinnom shows that 
in the case of the Philippines, “ contact- 
vernacular grammar is simplified Spanish 
grammar, interpreted in the light of Tagalog 
psychology.” Some phenomena attributed to 
the Tagalog substratum are: the lack of 
grammatical gender in nouns, and of inflec- 
tion in the adjective; the use of e/ as the 
sole definite article; the conjugation of the 
verb (at variance with Indo-European 
practice). In the realm of phonology the 


vernaculars again show adaptation to 
Tagalog habits. 
The book is well produced, clearly 


arranged and printed, with a minimum of 
misprints (but p. 9, line 28, for 1558 reads 
1658). The schematic representation of the 
development of the vernaculars (p. 17) is 
puzzling—setting Ternatefio apparently in 
the mid-16th century; the Index Nominum 
Rerumque (pp. 121-123) might have beer 
more complete, and Cebu and Leyte might 
usefully have figured in the map on p. Xiii; 
exception might be taken to the figured 
pronunciation of Spanish yo and ya on 
p. 105, to the wording of the note on 
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pretujd on p. 43, to the translation of rayo 
advocated in the note on p. 33. But these 
are minor defects in a stimulating and timely 
work, of value not only to the student of 
general linguistics, but to him whose 
interest lies mainly in the history of the 


Spanish language. p. RusseLL-GEBBETT. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT’S RESIDENCE IN ITALY, 1832, 
by Sir William Gell. Edited with Notes 
by James C. Corson, Introduction by 
G. H. Needler, Preface by Lord Normand. 
Thomas Nelson and Soins Ltd. 1957 pp. 
xxi+55 10s. 6d. net. 


LL that most people know of Sir William 
Gell is the couplet devoted to him in 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers. This distinguished classical antiquarian 
lived in Italy from 1820 till his death in 
1836. When Sir Walter Scott visited Italy 
in 1831-1832, Gell was living in Naples. He 
got into touch with Sir Walter soon after 
his arrival, acted as his guide throughout his 
stay in Italy and became his intimate friend. 
His house in Naples was a great social and 
intellectual centre and he was excellently 
qualified both to show Scott things that were 
likely to interest him in Italy and introduce 
him to prominent people in that country. 
Gell wrote an account of Scott’s stay in 
Italy and, when he heard that Lockhart was 
writing the life of the great novelist, sent the 
manuscript to Miss Anne Scott for Lock- 
hart’s use with the condition that his work 
was to be used in its entirety or not at all. 
Lockhart seems to have behaved very badly. 
He never acknowledged the receipt of Gell’s 
manuscript which Miss Scott sent to him, 
and, ignoring Gell’s express stipulation, used 
only certain parts of his work. It was per- 
haps fortunate that Gell did not live to see 
the use Lockhart made of his manuscript. 
Gell died in Naples in 1836 and his own 
manuscript copy of the Reminiscences 
passed into the hands of a certain Dr. Hogg 
of Cheshire who was living in that city at 
the time. He bequeathed it to a niece of his 
in Cheshire who passed it on to her grand- 
son, Mr. Eric Duke Scott of Toronto. An 
edition of the complete text was published 
in Canada in 1953 with an introduction and 
notes by Dr: G. H. Needler, a Professor 
Emeritus of University College, Toronto. 
The manuscript has now recrossed the 
Atlantic, as Mr. Duke Scott has presented it 
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to the Scott Collection at Abbotsford and 
Dr. J. C. Corson, Honorary Librarian of 
Abbotsford, has produced an admirable 
edition of it, the first, to be printed in this 
country. Lord Normand has written a short 
preface to this edition and Dr. Needler’s 
excellent introduction to the Canadian 
edition has been reprinted. Dr. Corson has 
provided useful notes and there is a good 
index. The book is beautifully produced 
and excellently illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of contemporary pictures including 
two of Gell’s own spirited sketches and the 
very interesting drawings of Scott made by 
the Italian artist Morani while he was in 
Naples. Gell’s Reminiscences are extremely 
readable and give a vivid and charming 
picture of Scott in the last months of his 
life. The publishers and the editor are to be 
congratulated on making the full text avail- 
able for English readers in this very pleasant 


form. V. DE S. PINTO. 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 
COWARD, by Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson. (Rockliff, 63s.) 

FOLLOWING the lines of their two earlier 


‘ Theatrical Companions’ (to Shaw and 
Maugham), but with perhaps even more 
comprehensiveness and scrupulous thorough- 
ness, Messrs. Mander and Mitchenson carry 
their invaluable contributions to the annals 
ofthe English theatre on to the present 
fime. Links in the chain of succession from 
Shaw to Maugham to Noél Coward are 
strengthened by the inclusion of an Intro- 
duction (previously unpublished in this 
country) written by Somerset Maugham in 
1929 to an American edition of three of 
Coward’s works, in which he welcomes 
Coward as his natural successor. 

Here once more are detailed records of the 
time and place of first performance of every 
play, revue, and operetta (as well as of 
American productions and subsequent re- 
vivals), details of the casts and cast-changes, 
notes on attendant circumstances, relevant 
extracts from Coward’s autobiographical 
writings (some previously unpublished), and 
extracts from contemporary reviews by such 
critics as J. T. Grein, James Agate, St. John 
Ervine, and Brooks Atkinson. Of equal 
importance are 172 carefully chosen and 
seldom seen photographs of almost every 
play and revue from The Young Idea in 
1920 up to Nude With Violin in 1956. Addi- 
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tional sections contain bibliographical notes 
on the publication, both here and in 
America, of the plays and other works, a 
full description of all gramophone records, 
lists of unpublished or unproduced plays, 
sketches, and songs, and particulars of 
Coward’s own stage and film appearances. 
Noél Coward’s entire output to date of 
plays, operettas, revues, films, television 
scripts, and lyrics are fully dealt with in 
this admirable survey: an essential tool for 
contemporary theatre historians, it will also 
be a lasting record of great value to 
posterity. {In these days of so much slovenly 
documentation of the modern theatre, it is 
a particular pleasure to find a work which 
is so carefully compiled and has every sign 
of being entirely accurate. 

In his introductory appreciation of 
Coward’s work in the theatre, Terence 
Rattigan suggests that the secret of Coward’s 
continuing popularity, despite the critics’ 
gloomy prognostications, may be a combina- 
tion of two factors: that ‘he is interested 
only in humanity, its quirks and foibles, its 
vanities and idiocies, its prejudices and 
pomposities, and these things . . . are change- 
less’; and that he has certainly developed as 
a dramatist, if not in the accepted progres- 
sion from a writer of comedy to one of 
serious drama. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE 
SOCIETY. 7s. 6d. a quarterly issue. 


(THE romantic at heart, who are moved by 

the sight of a gypsy caravan camped 
in an English field, will be surprised and 
edified by the learning to be found in this 
journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. Walter 
Starkey prints a chapter from his book The 
Road to Santiago; there is an interesting 
collection of phrases collected by Derek 
Tipler from modern Welsh gypsies in 
Caernarvonshire and the longest article, 
illustrated with pleasing pictures of broad- 
faced, dark-eyed gypsy women, is devoted 
to food and drink of Swedish gypsies at the 
time of their immigration into Sweden at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and the 
changes they have undergone since that 
date. Here is their recipe for hedgehog: 
take a stick and hit it on the head; pick it 
up and put it on embers and roast it a little 
so that the prickles can be pulled out; then, 
take out the intestines, put some fat in the 
pan and fry it. 
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